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Notes. 


FRENCH DIALECTS AND PATOIS. 
Parasue or THE Propreat Son, Sr. LUKE xv. 
(Continved from p. 324.) 

xxxvir. Patois of Limoges, Arrondt. of Saint-Yrieix :— 

ll. Un omé avio doux fis. 

12. Doun lou pus jauné dissé 4 soun pai: Doun4ds mé 
lo part dé bé qué mé deu révénis, et lou pai lour fagué 
lou partagé de soun bé. 

xxxvul. Patois of the Canton of Saint-Amant Tallende 
(ep. Puy-de-Déme) :— 

11. Ein home 2’ ayo dou garcon. 

12. Le pu dzone digue mey eon payre: Moun payre, 
beila me le be que me guiou revenir. Le payre partadze 
son bé entre y. 

Xxxrx. Patois of Aurillac (Dep. Cantal) :— 

ll. Un homme ébio dous fils. 

12. Lou pu ziouve li diguet: Mon paire dounamme 
To par del be que me diou reveni : lou puire lour partexeit 
lou be. 

XL. Patois of Rodez (Dep. Aveyron) :— 

11. Un ouome obio dous effons. 

12. Dount lou pus choube diguet 4 son péro: Mon 
péro dounarme lou bé qua iou dube obure per mo part; 
€ el lour fosquét lou partache de soun be. 

XLL. Patois,of Montauban (Dep. Tarn-et-Garonne) :— 

11. Un éme abio doux fils. 

12. Lou pu joube d’ elis digue al paire: Moun pero, 
dounas me /a pourcion de be que me reben. Lou paire 
lour partagee lou be. 





XLII. Patois of the town of Réole (Dep. Gironde) :— 

11. Un homme agut dus 

12, Lou pu jeune dissut 4 soun pay : Moun pay baillé 
mé la pourtioun de boste bien que me rében, et les y 
partaget soun bien. 

xt. Gascon Patois (Dep. Gers) :-— 

11. Un home qu’ aougouc dus hils. 

12. Lou eaddet qu’ eou digouc: Pny baillats me la 
pourtioun qui’ em rebencq s’ eou ben: é lou pay eous 
partagec lou ben. 

XLIV. Patois of Pamiers (Dep. Ariége) :— 

11. Un ome abio dous fils. ai 

12. Ele pus jouen d@’ entre’ elles diguee al paire : Moun 
paire dounamme la pourciou de be que m’ apparte é yous 
dibisee le be. 

XLY. Patois of Saint-Girons (Dep. Ariége) :-— 

11. Un home aiiec dus hils. 

12. El més joués d’ aquéris disec & sou pay: Papay! 
baillai m’ éra pourtiou de be que m’ atoco et sou pay |’ y 
ac baillec. 

xtvr. Patoie of the Dept. of Haute-Garonne :— 

11. Un homé abio dous fils. 

12. Lé pus jouéné diguéc & soun payré: Moun payré, 
dounats mé soqué me diou rébéni de bostré be, et lé payrée 
lour fée lépartatgé de soun bé. 

Xtvi. Patois of the Arrondt. of Foix (Dep. Ariége) :— 

11. Un certain home ageg dous gougeats. 

12, Et le pus joube diguec 4 son puire: Dourax me la 
pourtiou des bés que me pertoquo; et le paire les lour 
debiseg. 

XLvitr. Patois of the extremity of the Arrondt. of 
Foix, on the side of Spain :— 

ll. Un certain home ageg dous gougeats. 

12. Et le pus joube diguec 4 som paire dounax me la 
pourtiou des bés que me portoquo, et le paire les Jour 
debiseg. 

xix. Catalan (Dep. Pyrénées-Orientales) :— 

11. Un home tingue dos fills. 

12. Y digue lo mes jove de ells al pare: Pare, daii me 
la part de be que me pertoca, y lis dividi lo be. 

L. Patois Normand of the district of Ouche (Dep. 
Eure). (This is not literal, but a paraphrase, so I do 
not transcribe it.) 

LI. Patois of Carcassonne (Dep. Aude) :— 

11. Un hommé abio dous mainachés 

12. Et lé pus joubé diguée A soun pairé : Moin pairé, 
dounatz-mé la partido dal bé qué mé rében; et lé pairé 
dibiséc lé bé entré sous dous mainachés. 

Li. Patois of Agde (Dep. Hérault) :— 

11. Un hommé abio dous effans. 

12. Louw pu jouiné d’ éntré élés diguet a soun pairé: 
Moun pairé, bailat me la pourtiou dai bé que me reben, 
et lou pairé partaget soun bé 4 sous effans. 

L111. Patois of Lodéue (Dep. Hérault) :— 

11. Un home abio dons éfans. 

12, Lou pus jouine diguét a soun péra: Moun pera 
douna me la part de bostre biande que me coumpeta et 
lou pére ye partaget sa bianda. 

Liv. Patois of the Department of Tarn :— 

ll. Un homé abié dous fils. 

12. Dount lou pus joubé diguet & soun pairé: Moan 
pairé, dounas mé la part de bostre bé qué mé deu rébéni ; 
et lou pairé d’ Aquéles éfans lour faguet low partaxé de 
soun be. 

Lv. Patois of the Department of Lozére :— 

11. Un omé abio dous fils. 

12. Lou pu geouve d’ aquélei diguét 4 soun pero: Moun 

ro douno mi Ja part del bé che mi deou veni. Ensi 
ou pero li divisét soun be (che is pronounced hard), 
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tvt. Patois of Montpellier (Dep. Hérault) :-— 

11. Un hommé aviés dous enfans. 

12. Lou pu jouiné diguet 4 soun péra: moun pers, 
donna mé lou ben qué mé déou révéni per ma par: é e 
yé faguet lou partagé dé soun bén. 

ay Patois of the environs of Puy (Dep. Haute- 

re) :— 

11. Y aviot un homme qu’ avio dous gargous. 

12. Lou plu djoueine diguet 4 son paire: Paire, beila 
me ma part d’aquo que diou me revegnir et Jou paire 
partadget soun be A sous efons. 

tviit. Patois of Privas (Dep. Ardéche) :— 

11. Un homé avio dous 

12. Doun lou pu gieuiné diguet o soun péro: Moun 

ro, donna mé lou bé qué me déou révéni per ma par é 

jour fague lou partagé de soun bé. 

ux. Patois of the Arrondt. of Annonay (Dep. Ar- 
déche) :— 

11. Quoqu eyants dous afans. 

12. Lou plus jieune disseguait & soun peire: Peire, 
baillais me ce que me revaindriot de vostre successio: et 
lou peire li mépartissait soun biein. 

Lx. Patois of Nismes (Dep. Gard) :— 

11, Un homé avié dous garcouns. 

12. Et lou cadé dighé & soun péro: Moun péro, 
beilamé la par que deou me révéni de vosté ben; et lou 
péro yé partagé soun ben. 

uxt. Patois of Uzés (Dep. Gard) :— 

11. Un dmé avié dous efans. 

12. Lou pu jhouiné dighé & soun péro: Moun péro, 
baila mé la par daoii bén qé mé dé ou révéni; & lou péro 
iéus partighe lou bén. 

Lx11. Patois of the Quarter of St. John, Marseilles :— 

11. Un héme avie dous enfans. 

12. Lou plus jouven diguet 4 soun pairé: Moun pairé, 
dounai-mi ma part de vouestre ben, et lou paire partisset 
soun ben. 

Lx111. Provencal (Dep. Var) :— 

11, Un homé avié dous enfans. 

12. Lou plus pichoun diguét A soun pairé : Moun pairé, 
dounas mi ce qué mi reven de vouastré pen ; lou pairé 
faguet lou partagé de tout ce que poussédavo. 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


(To be continued.) 


EASTERN ORIGIN OF A JEST OF SCOGIN. 


I thought the postscript to my note (ante, 
p. 302) on this subject had finally settled the 
question of how the Indian fable of the Brahman 
and the goat had found its way into our old 
English jest-books, namely, through an early Eng- 
lish version of the Gesta Romanorum, but I am 
not so sure of this since I discovered a similar 
hoaxing story in Thyl Eulenspiegel, the old German 
people’s book, well known to English bibliophiles 
as A Merrie Jest of a Man that was called Howle- 
. The story I refer to is entitled ‘“‘ How 

owleglass by False Witnesses obtained a new 

iece of Cloth,” and is to the following effect : 
owleglass goes to a fair, and, seeing a peasant 
— a piece of green cloth, begins to consider 
ow he might obtain it for his own use. He pre- 
sently meets with a priest of his acquaintance and 
his companion, “a malicious rogue like himself,” 








and they agree, for a consideration, to bear him 
out in his pro assertion to the countryman, 
in order to induce the poor fellow to make a wager, 
that his piece of cloth was not green, but blue. 
The arch rogue then goes up to the peasant, and 
asks him where he bought that fine blue cloth ; to 
which the man replies that the cloth was green, as 
any one who had eyes might see. To be brief, a 
wager is laid, and the dispute is to be decided by 
the first man who passes, The priest’s companion 
then comes up, and on the question being referred 
to him, he pronounces the cloth to be blue. Upon 
this the peasant complains that they are “ both in 
a tale,” but he consents to abide by the judgment 
of the priest, who now approaches. The church- 
man, of course, declares far the blue colour, and 
the poor countryman, though still unconvinced, at 
length surrenders the cloth, which the rogues cut up 
into winter garments for themselves. It is perhaps 
worth noting that this is the only version I have 
met with in which the victim of the sharpers is not 
represented as being actually induced to discredit 
the evidence of his own eyes. 

And now for the question whether the story in 
Howleglass or that in the Gesta Romanorum was 
the immediate source of the jests in Scogin and 
the Sacke-Full of Newes. Roscoe, in the preface 
to his modern English version of Howleglass 
(“German Novelists,” vol. i.), says, on the autho- 
rity of Gorres’s Folksbiicher, that Eulenspiegel was 
first published in the Lower Saxon dialect in 1485, 
and that the earliest extant High German edition 
was printed at Augsburg in 1540. The unique 
copy of our old English version, entitled A Merrie 
Jest of a Man that was calied Howleglass, &c., 
preserved in the British Museum Library, and 
referred to, as well as quoted, both by Percy, in 
his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, and by 
Beloe, in his Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce 
Books, bears to have been “ imprinted at London, 
in Tamestrete, at the Vintre, on the Thre Craned 
Wharfe, by Wyllyam Copland,” s.a. ; but John- 
son’s Typographia furnishes some clue to the date 
of its publication. There were two London 
printers of the name of Copland in the sixteenth 
century : Robert, at the sign of the “Rose Garland,” 
in Fleet Street, who died in 1548, and William, 
conjectured to have been his son, at the “ Vintry,” 
Three Craned Wharf, the printer of Howleglass, as 
above, who died in 1568. Supposing that William 
Copland succeeded Robert Copland in 1548, the 
year when this English version of Eulenspiegel was 
printed must lie betwixt that date and 1568. The 
Sacke-Full of Newes, Mr. Hazlitt thinks, was pro- 
bably printed in 1558, and the Jests of Scogin in 
1565, both within the twenty years from the death 
of Robert Copland to that of William Copland. 

As the early English versions of the Gesta 
Romanorum were published in the time of 
Henry VI., it might be thought more likely that 
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the compilers of Scogin’s Jests and the Sacke- Full 
of Newes adapted the stories in question from the 
tale in the Gesta than from a work so recently 

ublished as the English version of Howleglass ; 
Pat I suspect there must have been an earlier 
edition of Eulenspiegel in English than the one 
of which but a single copy now remains. More- 
over, the trick of the German rogue, in deceiving 
the peasant as to the colour of his cloth, bears a 
mrad closer resemblance to the sharpers’ tricks in 
the old English jest-books than does the corre- 
sponding story in the Gesta of the three envious 
doctors. I am, therefore, inclined to think that 
Scogin’s jest was adapted from Howleglass; but 
whether the compiler of the exploits of Thyl 
Eulenspiegel derived the groundwork of his story 
from the Gesta Romanorum or from John of 
Capua’s Latin version of the Indian fables, or from 
some other source, is a question upon which I will 
not venture to offer an opinion. 

W. A. Crovsron. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
A Few Nores on “ OrHELLo,”— 
“ A fellow almost damn’‘d in a fair wife.” 
Act i. se, 1, L. 21. 

On this line Dr. Johnson remarks :—“ This is 
ane of the passages which must for the present be 
resigned to corruption and obscurity. I have 
nothing that I can, with any approach to con- 
fidence, propose.” I shall be thought presumptuous 
to venture where Johnson feared to tread. Never- 
theless, with the wish, either in approval or 
correction, to learn from the Shakspearians who 
favour us with their criticisms in “N. & Q.,” I 
offer the following emendation :— 

“A fellow all must damn in affairs wise.” 

In the last word I believe the old form of s has 
been mistaken for f. “ Wise” having thus been 
converted into “ wife,” the rest of the reading 
followed almost as a matter of course. Iago, 
according to my reading, says that all who are wise 
in military affairs must condemn the appointment 
of a man who knows nothing of war but “ bookish 
theoric.” 

“ Judge me the world, if "tis not gross in sense 

That thou hast practised on her with foul charms, 

Abused her delicate youth with drugs or minerals 

That weaken motion.” Act i, sc. 2, ll. 72-5. 

Twice elsewhere in this same act “ motion” 
means “ emotion” :— 

* A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at herself.” Act i. sc. 3, Il. 94-6. 

* But we have reason to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal stings, our unbitted lusts.” —Act i. sc. 3, ll. 334-5. 
The usus loguendi thus warrants me to regard 
“emotion” as the meaning of the word in this 
passage also, If so, then Hanmer’s emendation of 





“waken” for “weaken” must indubitably be 
adopted. Nothing could shake Brabantio’s belief 
that Othello had given Desdemona a love philtre 
to “ waken motion.” Thus only could he account 
for what seemed to him her infatuation in wedding 
the Moor. 
“This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence: 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She ‘Id come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse: which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively.” Act i. sc, 3, ll, 145-155. 
The reading “ intentively,” which the Globe has 
adopted from the quarto, is manifestly wrong. 
How could Desdemona be said not to have heard 
“ intentively ” discourse which Othello just before 
had said she had devoured with greedy ear? 
Instead of “intentively” the first folio has “ in- 
stinctively.” That, too, is evidently wrong, but it 
indicates the right reading, “ distinctively,” which 
we find in the second folio. What Desdemona 
had heard of Othello’s exploits she had listened to 
with avidity, but “ house affairs” calling her away 
had prevented her from hearing them “ dis- 
tinctively,” 4.¢., in detail. Hence, says Othello, her 
“ Prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate.” 
“+A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at.” 
Act iv. sc. 2, ll. 54-5. 
So the Globe reads, following the second and third 
quartos. The reading in the first folio is :— 
*« The fixed Figure for the time of Scorne 
To point his slow and moving finger at.” 
I prefer the latter with this emendation,—that the 
two prepositions “ for” and “ of” in 1. 54 be trans- 
posed, reading thus :— 
* The fixed figure of the time for scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at.” 
As the hour hand, pointing at the, i.e. (definite 
for indefinite) at any, figure on the clock face, 
moves from it so slowly as to seem not to move 
from it at all, so did Othello anticipate that the 
finger of scorn, once pointed at him, would seem 
to point at him for ever. “Slow and moving” I 
can understand, but “slow unmoving” is self- 
contradictory. Compare sonnet civ. :-— 
“Ah! yet doth beauty like a dial hand 
Steal from his figure and no pace perceived.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Cap.”—The origin of the term of abuse cad, a 
low fellow, like that of other slang terms, is often 
inquired after ; and it is commonly taken to be 
the same word with the Scotch cadie, a young 
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fellow, one employed in the running of errands, 
doing of messages, or other inferior work. “The 
eadies are a fraternity of people who run errands. 
Individuals must, at their admission, find surety 
for their good behaviour” (Arnot’s Hist. Edin- 
burgh, in Jamieson). Jamieson’s guess that the 
word is derived from the Fr. cadet appears to me 
very improbable. Nor do I think that there is 
any plausibility in the supposition that our cad is 
a shortened version of the Be. cadie. The meanings 
of the two words are essentially different, and the 
Scotch term does not seem to express any of the 
disgust and contempt which are the essential import 
of the English cad: “ He is a thorough cad !” 

The true origin of the term is apparent on the 
face of Mr. Peacock’s explanation of the word in 
his Glossary of Manley and Corringham, in Lin- 
colnshire. He has “Cad, (1) a low or vulgar 
person ; (2) carrion (see Ket in Halliwell). Cad- 
craw, a carrion-crow.” Halliwell explains ket as 
signifying carrion, filth ; hence a term of reproach, 
a slut, an untidy person. The sense is flesh or 
meat in general in the Icelandic /jot, ket, Danish 
kjod, Swedish kott. 

The use of words signifying carrion to express 
loathing is very common. “Hinc Celtz,” says 
Kilian, “quod fctet cadaveris modo, dicunt 
caronia; et hominem nihili, indignum qui in ullo 
sit numero, vocant vulgo carognia, tanquam ca- 
daver bellux alicujus ejectum, 4 vitioram feetore.” 
The same metaphor is seen in the Dutch schelm, a 
carcase, carrion, and also, as the Ger. schelm and 
Scotch and O. Eng. skellum, a rogue. 

H. Wepewoop. 


Tae Stance Worn “Mourr”=a Srvrip 
Person.—This word, in the same or very nearly 
the same form, seems now to be used in French. 
Thus in Zola’s L’ Assommoir (second ed., p. 48) I 
find, “Suffit ! on est 4 la hauteur, mon bonhomme. 
.... Les mufes* sont des mufes, voila!” (1). And 
in the feutlleton of the Figaro of Feb. 27 last I 
find, “ Si vous n’étes pas de mon avisss, vous ¢tes 
indignes d’étre Francaisss ! Si vous n’étes pas de 
mon avisss, vous n’étes pas un peuple de braves. 
. .» Moiah ! [¢.¢. moi] Brutus Potiron, j’trouve, et 
je vous le dis, sauf le respect que je dois a l’illustre 
assemblée, vous étes tous des muffs*/” (2). In 
(1) the context does not throw much light upon 
the meaning, but in (2) I think it is pretty clear 
that the meaning is not very different from that of 
our own word. Perhaps M. Gaussgroy or some 
other French reader of “N. & Q.” will be kind 
enough to tell me if Iam mistaken, for the word 
seems to be of recent origin and is not in Larchey’s 
Diet. de V Argot. 

With regard to the derivation, it is perhaps 
natural to suppose that, as the English word has 
undoubtedly been in use for many years, the French 








* he italios are of course my own. 





word has been borrowed from it, but I am by no 
means sure that this is the case. There is an older 
word in French, mufle,t to which Larchey gives 
the meaning of “homme béte et grossier,” and it 
seems to me very probable that the 1 might fall 
out, and then we should have muff (or mufe, 
according to Littré’s orthography), and, with the 
e — muff, In support of this is the fact 
that Larchey gives muffeton as synonymous with 
muffle, and we may compare also our word buff, 
which has evidently been derived from the French 
bufilet—buffalo, though Mahn in Webster seems 
to have been unable to see it, and heads his deri- 
vations with “beuf, beef.” Our word muff, too, 
in its ordinary sense is thought to be connected 
with the French movfle, which is explained by 
Littré as being a “partie de V’habilloment qui 
couvre la main et les quatre doigts sans qu’il y ait 
de séparation, excepté pour le pouce, a la différence 
du gant et de la mitaine,” or a kind of glove with- 
out fingers, but with a thumb. 

We see, then, that the French muff (or mufe) 
need not be of English origin ; indeed, as far as 
meaning is concerned, our muff=a stupid person, 
might be much more reasonably derived from the 
French muffle than from muff, the covering for the 
hands, although of course I do not pretend to say 
that this is so. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Razors.—In Plutarch’s Morals, treatise “ Why 
the Oracles cease to give Answers,” there is a 
passage relative to razors in Homer, which may 
involve the further question as to their use. 
Plutarch says : “And yet you grammarians will 
needs vouch that the demigods and princes which 
were at the Trojan war shaved with razors, because 
you find in Homer the mention of such an instru- 
ment.” Are there any critics of the present day 
who will affirm that the persons in the Iliad 
shaved? Herodotus, Buterpe, bk. ii., on Egypt, 
speaking of the superstitions of the Egyptians, 
says: “The priests shave the whole of the body 
every three days, in order that no vermin and 
ordure collect on those who serve the gods.” 
Plutarch, “On Isis and Osiris,” says :— 

“For the greater part of men are ignorant even of 
this most common and ordinary thing, for what reason 

riests laid aside their hair and go in linen garments. 
ut indeed the true reason of them all is one and the 
eame. For it is not lawful (as Plato saith) for a clean 
thing to be touched by an unclean. But now no super- 
fluity of food or excrementitious substance can be pure 





+ Littré writes the word mufe,and this is undoubtedly 
the usual spelling when the word is used in its original 
meaning of the muzzle of certain animals, as bulls, lions, 
kc. The figurative meaning given by Littré of the word 
when applied to a person is not that given by Larchey, 
but “personne laide et désagréable.” Still there is no 
doubt, I think, that Larchey’s muffle and Littré’s mujle 
are the same word. 

1 Buffle is aleo sometimes used of a etapid man. 
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or clean ; but wools, down, hair, and nails come up and 

‘ow from superfluous excrements. It would be, there- 
‘ore, an absurdity for them to lay aside their own hair 
in purgations, by shaving themselves, and by making their 
bodies all over smooth, and yet in the mean time to wear 
and carry about them the hairs of brutes,” &c. 
The Jews, according to the Talmud, had the same 
superstitions with regard to hair and the nails. 

ere is proof that razors were in use several 

centuries before the Trojan war and Hower. 
About 1,400 years B.c. we have accounts of Egypt 
which correspond with the time of Exodus. Moses 
speaks against cutting off the hair, probably in 
opposition to these superstitions of Egypt. Not in 
the Pentateuch, but the rest of the Bible, the 
razor and its uses are frequently mentioned. 
Perhaps the Egyptologists could give us a likeness 
of the razor. W. J. Brres. 


“Tae UncratervL Birp.”—Capt. Burt, an 
English engineer officer who was employed in the 
Highlands shortly after the suppression of the 
Rebellion of 1715, in ore of his Letters from the 
North of Scotland, circa 1726, writes that he has 
“often heard in this country [Scotland] of an old 
Scottish Act of Parliament for Encouragement to destroy 
the Green Plover, or Pewit, which, as is said, is therein 
called the Ungrateful Bird ; for that it came to Scot- 
land to breed, and then returned to England with its 
Young to feed the Enemy....A certain Baronet in the 
Shire of Ross, who is an Advocate, or Councellor-at-Law, 
mentioned it to me, as a Thing certain ; and he seemed 
then te think he could produce the Act of Parliament, 
or at least the title of it, in one of his Catalogues, but he 
sought a long while to no Purpose...It was a matter of 
Wonder to me that the Knight should seem ¢o positive 
he could produce Evidence of a Fact and earnestly seek 
it, which if found, would have been an undeniable Ridi- 
cule upon the Legislation of his own Country ” (i. 134). 

What in the time of Capt. Burt, and indeed 
until very recently, must have been a laborious 
undertaking, even for a counsellor-at-law, has now 
been rendered comparatively easy by the comple- 
tion, within the last year or two, of that noble 
work, The General Index to the Acts of the Scottish 
Parliaments, for which I believe we are indebted 
to the munificence of the late Mr. Cosmo Innes. 
No searcher after facts in family history, domestic 
annals, or details of every-day life in Scotland in 
the old time, can now consider his labours com- 
plete until he has consulted this most valuable 
work, which (itself a huge book of some 1,250 
pages) unlocks the contents of eleven other equally 
ponderous folios.* 

Not long ago I looked into this work, curious to 
ascertain if the old legislation of the country con- 
tained anything prejudicial to the interests of the 


green plover, and, by consequence, corroborative 
of the Ross-shire baronet’s positive assertion. I 
found that while in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries it had been forbidden to destroy the 
nests or eggs of the plover, or to kill the birds 
before Michaelmas, under pain of 101, yet in 
1600 plovers were expressly excepted in the Act 
forbidding the sale of fowls hunted with hawks ; 
and it is therein decreed that they may be “slayne 
with nettis and utheris Ingynes not forbiddin be 
the lawes of this Realme.” Perhaps it was some 
recollection of this old enactment that the learned 
baronet went upon ; at all events, I can find no- 
thing bearing more strongly on the point. But it 
is noticeable that the “wyld guss and wod-cokkis” 
are placed in a like predicament by the same Act 
of Parliament. 

Perhaps the above may have some interest for 
those readers who have given attention to recent 
discussions in this journal on proverbial sayings 
and old legislation connected with facts in natural 
history. Avex. Frrevsson, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Map Doce.—On a blank leaf in the cartulary of 
Thurgarton Priory, preserved at Southwell Minster, 
“ex dono Cecil Cooper, Esq.,” is written in a 
fifteenth century hand :— 

“ Thys verse foloyng is gud for the bytyng of a woode 


Oribus Oribus Rinos Rinas opulus que.” 
J. T. F. 
Winterton, Brigg. 


May Mornine at Macpatew Co.Liecr, 
Oxrorp.—Although it is rather late in the month 
to write of May Day customs, I think the Sea 
will interest some of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” an 
will give them clearer views of the subject than are 
to be had from the ordinary sources of information 
upon Oxford antiquities :— 

“The Rev. H. R, Bramley [a learned fellow of Mag- 
dalen] made some remarks on the custom of singing a 
hymn there at five o'clock on May-day mornings. This 
custom, he eaid, was probably a relic of paganism, like 
other May Day usages. was formerly an enter- 
tainment of secular music, but when the rest of the choir 
ceased to rise so early for the sake of taking part in glees 
and madrigals, the choristers, who still kept up this 
practice of ascending the tower, with an eye to their own 
amusement, fulfilled the ostensible object of their ascent 
by singing the hymn out of the college grace, with which 
they were then thoroughly familiar, as it was sung twice 
a duy in hall, after dinner and supper. The ceremony 
assumed its present religious aspect in the latter days of 
the late President [the almost centenarian Dr. Routh] 
under the influence of one of the fellows of that period. 
The idea that the hymn was a substitute for a mass per- 





* Some time ago a readable article on the subject of 
this Jndex appeared in Good Words, but the writer—so 
far as I remember—did not mention that this is not the 
only index to the Scottish Acts in existence. A small 
vo, volume of 1707, styled an Jndex or Abridgement, b 

Stewart, “Her Majesty's Advocate,” deals 


Sir James 





with the Acts from 1424 to the Union. From a similar 
little work, dated 1682, apparently in catalogue form, 
your correspondent A. A. has given (5% S. iii, 22, 82) 
some interesting selections. Possibly these may have 
been the “catalogues” made use of by Capt. Burt's 
learned friend. 
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formed in the same place for Henry VII. was entirely 
. without foundation. Masses were not said on towers. 
It was true that Henry VII. was, and is still, com- 
memorated on that day in chapel ; but that was in no 
way connected withthe hymn. ‘The author of the hymn 
was Dr. Thos. Smith, one of the most learned fellows the 
college ever possessed. He was twice expelled by suc- 
cessive sovereigns, James II. and William II[., and died 
in 1710."—Report of the Oxford Archeological and 
Historical Society, Lent Term, 1872. 
Epwarp H. Marssatu. 


[This note may possibly answer A, J. W.’s queries. | 


Tue TeterpHone.—The name “telephone” is 
not new. In July, 1835, M. Soudré exhibited in 
the King’s Concert Room, at the Opera House, a 
new invention which he called “ the telephone.” 
Leigh Hunt described it in his London Journal : 


“ He opened his lecture by some observations on the 
nature of language in general, as the means of conveying 
thought from mind to mind; and then, by a variety of 
satisfactory proofs, established the applicability of music 
to this purpose. 

“The audience were supplied with small slips of paper, 
upon which several ladies and gentlemen wrote sen- 
tences. Each sentence was then handed to Monsieur 
Soudré, who translated it into musical sounds with his 
violin, while an assistant, so situated as to be within 
hearing of the sounds, but beyond the reach of personal 
communication, was engaged in translating the music 
back again into the very words of the sentence. 

“ After hearing the music the assistant wrote down, 
not the substance, but the exact words of each senti- 
ment, on a black board in large letters of chalk; and 
the correctness with which he performed this office 
seemed to give great satisfaction to the company, and to 
interest their feelings on behalf of the ingenicus in- 
ventor. 

“* Monsieur Soudré also exhibited the efficiency of his 
‘musical language,’ when written in musical character, 
by a familiar course of experiments, and gave examples 
of a new foreign language, founded upon musical notes. 

“The inventor seems to entertain sanguine expecta- 
tions of inducing mankind to adopt his system as a 
universal language, but in this he is attended rather by 
our wishes than by our hopes. 

“ His more moderate view of applying it to telegraphic 
communications seems better founded, though even that 
seems beset at the very threshold by the awkward neces- 
sity of securing a fair wind from the weather office.” 


What became of this telephone ? 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Heratpic.—I shall be much obliged for the 
arms of the following families : Adderley of Hal- 
stow, Kent ; Ball of the island of Barbadoes ; also 
Finny of Finny Lane, co. Stafford. In Burke’s 


Peerage the wife of Sir George Rose, who died in 
1818, is said to have been a Miss Duer, of the 
island of Dominica, I shall be very glad to have 





any particulars of the name and arms of this lady’s 
father and mother. In Burke’s Dormant and 
Extinct Baronetcies mention is made of Sir Philip 
Jennings Clerke, who was created in 1774, the 
title becoming extinct at his death, s.p.m., in 
1788. I believe Sir Philip’s name was originally 
Jennings, and that he assumed his wife’s name at 
the decease of her brother Sir Talbot Clerke, 
without male issue, in 1750. I suppose the title 
would be given to him on the extinction of his 
brother-in-law’s honours. I shall be glad to know 
whether my theory is correct and what Sir 
Philip’s arms were. Did he bear Clerke and 
Jennings quarterly, or Clerke alone?’ A daughter 
of Sir Philip married Thos. Duncombe, of Dun- 
combe Park, Yorkshire. G. W. Tomuinson, 
Hudderatield. 


Witiiam Green Wartts.—In Christian Society 
(Nov., 1866) I find a brief notice of a book issued 
in 1839, The Psalms of their Praises, for Singing 
in them of the Assemblies met together; or, Catholic 
Hymns, Original and Select, &c., part i. This 

recious fragment was edited by “ William Green 
Watts, of the holy city of Ely, Cambridgeshire,” 
and was printed in that city. Mr. Watts was 
afflicted with a sort of Hebrew-prophetic mania. 
Here is one verse as a sample :— 
“ His people's gathering we shall see ; 
Sceptres and Crowns belong to Thee ! 
. Mo-thiy-ach ’—He-Himself ! appears ; 
For He! must Reign a thousand years ! ” 

To each hymn the author prefixes a very new 
translation of a Scripture text. The one heading 
that from which I have quoted is Gen. xlix. 10, 
and here it is:—“ The ‘Shiy-loh’ Author! of 
tranquillity, pene and happiness, until for 
that He! will come Whom-He! will send ; and 
unto Him! He! will take her, the ready obedience 
of them My! people.” Is anything more known 
of this bibliographical curiosity ? 

Witiiam E. A, Axon. 


Mount Pewier Hitt.—The ruins of an old 
shooting lodge can still be traced on the top of 
this mountain, about seven miles south of Dublin. 
Can any of your readers give any account of it? It 
has, or at least had, a very strong stone roof, but 
internally it was a ruin. It is, I believe, the 

roperty of Col. White of Killikee. The view 
rom it is magnificent, extending on the north, if a 
clear day, to the Mourne Mountains, Co. Down. 


Lavender Hill. 


“ History or Matmespury.”—Some years ago 
a series of papers under this title appeared, with 
“by Geoffrey” appended. Can you tell me in 
what newspaper or periodical they were published, 
and the date, and the name of the writer? They 
contained, if I remember rightly, a large amount 
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of useful information, and deserved to be re- 
printed. ABHBA. 


Romay Inscriptions on Steam RoLiiers.— 
The steam roller of, I think, the Paddington 
Vestry bears embossed in front in bright metal a 
rearing horse, inscribed below Jovi cor. Another 
steam roller near Charing Cross Station has the 
same horse with invicta. May I ask your classical 
readers for an explanation of these symbols and 
how they are appropriate to a steam roller? I 
have a kind of idea I have seen something like the 
first on a colonial Greek coin of Corinth. A. 


Erymotocy or “Siprer.”—I have noted the 
word sippet as used in Somersetshire for the tri- 
angular piece of toast commonly served with 
hashed mutton, minced veal, and the like. Can 
any correspondent suggest a derivation for it, and 
also say whether the word is in common use in 
that county or in other parts of England? I sup- 
pose it is connected with sop, i.e. a piece of bread 
dipped in gravy, the Ywiov of St. John xiii. 26. 

C. 8. Jerram. 

Appitioy To SurNaAmME.—Can any one tell me 
how I can legally change my name by adding my 
mother’s to it, and so become, instead of Jones, 

Smiru-Jones ? 

Union Socicty, Cambridge. 

[ Answers to be addressed direct. ] 


Waters on Watters Famity.—I should be 
ovliged if any one could inform me where I can 
find a pedigree of the family of Waters or Walters, 
who resided at Lynn, in Norfolk, about 1599, 
Sir John Bolle married an heiress of that family. 
See “N. & Q.,” 5" S. xi. 149. M. M. B. 


Hvenues, co. Densicu.— What was the parent- 
age of Edward Hughes, of Holt, co. Denbigh, who 
was receiver to Queen Elizabeth for Cheshire and 
Flintshire ? H. W. 

New Univ, Club. 


Brive and Oak Cuest Srory.—Variants of 
this story would be very acceptable to me. 
Tuo. SATCHELL. 
Downshire Hill, N.W. 


Tae Monitor or Backnoarp.—The late Mr. 
John Bruce, in his notes to the Aldine edition of 
Cowper (Bell & Daldy), observes upon The Task, 
bk. ii., that “The monitor or backboard, long ago 
discarded by men, remained in use in girls’ schools 
until within the last few years, perhaps is even 
still known in some of those establishments.” I 
can scarcely think this instrument of torture has 
been used so recently, but it would be curious to 
ascertain when it became obsolete. 


J. BR. S.C. 


Jouxy Newsery, Tee Pusiisner, or Sr. 
Pavt’s CuurcnyarD.—Being desirous of finding 





particulars about his life and work, I should feel 
very much obliged if any of your readers who 
come .across books bearing his imprint would 
notify to me their titles and dates. Perhaps some 
one may be able to tell me where I can obtain 
information about him. Was he the founder of 
the business which gained him so wide a reputa- 
tion as a publisher of children’s books ? 
Cuas. WELSH. 


“Tae Avtuentic Memoirs or THE Countess 
DE Barre (sic), the French King’s Mistress. 
Carefully Collated from a Manuscript in the Pos- 
session of the Dutchess of Villeroy. By Sir 
Francis N——. London, J. Robson, &c., 1771.” 
—Who was Sir Francis N ? Should the 
volume have a frontispiece? The volume before 
me is “ the second edition.” I should be glad to 
have a description or the date of the first, or any’ 
ether editions, FRAXINUS. 





ParTHENISSA.—By this name, which I take to 
be an assumed one, James Parry, organist of Ross, 
in his True Anti-Pamela, designates the young 
lady who jilted him. He describes her as the only 
daughter of W——m P 1, Esq., and says that 
she eventually married J—— L——, Esq., of 
L—— T——n, in 1739. What was Parthenissa’s 
real name, either as spinster or a wife? also, what 
was the date of her death, &c. ? APIs. 





LAWRENCE AND JEKYLL.—In a letter to Whe- 
well, Macaulay, speaking of the House of Com- 
mons, says it is a place “where... Lawrence 
and Jekyll, the two wittiest men, or, nearly so, of 
their age, were thought bores” (Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay, 1878, second edition, vol. i. 
chap. iv.). We all know who Jekyll was. Who 
was Lawrence ? J AYDEE. 


Curious Epirarn 1n Sr. Mary’s, Nortine- 
HAM.—In his Historical Account of Nottingham 
(1751), Dr. Deering gives the following epitaph as 
inscribed on a brass plate in St. Mary’s :— 


“Here lyeth the body of Gowen Knight, sometime 
Fellow of Merton College, in Oxford, late Master of the 


Free-School in this Town, who died Sept. 9th, 1691. In 
the Year of his Age Lv1. Current. 
Whose Name 80 fully doth his Worth express, 
That to say more of him were to say less.” 
What is the meaning of the distich? In the 


list of head masters given by Dr. Deering, Mr. 
Knight’s Christian name is spelt Gawen. 


Nottingham. 


“Das anpER Bich Gropiani, VoN GROBEN 
VNHOFLICHEN sITTEN” (this heading occurs on 
sig. K 2; below is a woodcut, in which the date 
1550 occurs). Getruckt zu Wormbs, durch Gre- 
gorium Hoffman (on last leaf, front). 1550? 4to. 
Sigs. K 2-T 4. 39 leaves. Gothic letter.—I 
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want a bibliographical description of the work 
the second part ee c - 


Tse Stipe or Atpracn.—This was a wooden 
trough, erected in Switzerland, in the year 1812, 
for the purpose of bringing pine trees from Mount 
Pilatus to the Lake of Lucerne. It was a little 
more than eight miles in length, about five feet 
broad, and four feet deep, and the descent was 
accomplished in six minutes. There were rills of 
water introduced into the trough to diminish the 
friction. Is it still in existence ? M. E. 

Philadelphia. 


PREMONSTRATENSIAN Hovuses.—I am endea- 
vouring to collate as many plans of houses of this 
order as I can. Will any readers of “N. & Q.” 
‘kindly give me any information as to the ground 
plans of Bradsole, Cokersand, Hales Owen, 
Coverham, and Eggleston? I shall be happy 
to give in exchange a plan of Dale Abbey, Derby- 
shire, which has been recently excavated. 

W. H. Sr. J. Hore. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Tue “History anp Trapitions or RAVENs- 
DALE,” BY THE Rev. W. Nicnott.—When and 
where was this published ? E. G. A. 


Avtuors or Booxs Wantrep.— 

I want to see or to have a correct description of 
Calebs Suited ; or, the Stanley Letters, 1812, which the 
Biographical Dictionary, 1816, says James Hakewill 
wrote. I cannot find it in the British Museum, nor in 
any review, nor in any catalogue of books. I also want 
the title, &c,, of a History of France, published, I 
believe, by Colburn, in one of his monthly series, about 
1830. Ouran Hamer. 


AvtTuors or Quorations WanTED.— 

“ When minds that should agree to will the same, 
To have one common object for their wishes, 
Look different ways, regardless of each other, 
Think what a train of wretchedness ensues.” 

A. F. 


“Some enter the gates of Art with golden keys, and 
take their seats with dignity among the demigods of 
fame ; some burst the door, »nd leap into a niche with 
savage power; and thousands consume their time in 
clinking useless keys, and aiming feeble pushes against 
the inexorable doors.” . 

I find the above Py quoted in Thornbury’s 
British Artists, from Hogarth ts Turner. Who was the 
author of the quotation ? J. W. Hownus. 


Who is the author ef the following rather halting 
lines, quoted in the Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
second edition, 1878, vol. i. chap. iv. ?— 

“ For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main."’ 
JAYDER. 








Replies. 


THE “LAND OF GREEN GINGER” AT HULL. 
(5" 8. x. 408.) 

None of the historians of Hull give any 
satisfactory derivation of the singular name of 
the short street running from Whitefriargate and 
adjoining the “George” Hotel, and known as the 
Land of Green Ginger. In old maps it is desig- 
nated Old Beverley Street, and its continuation, 
Trinity House Lane, was known as Beverley 
Street. In a rental of the town, taken in 1347, 
several tenements—the property of the De la Poles 
—are described to be in Old Beverley Street, and 
in Beverley Street. These tenements lay on 
the north side of Denton Lane, where the palace of 
the De la Poles was afterwards built. The garden 
of Richard De la Pole was described about the 
same period as adjoining Old Beverley Street. 
The street was known by the latter appellation in 
the reign of Henry VIIL., for it was so called in 
the survey made in 1538 of the estates of Sir 
W. Sydney, who had a grant of the manor of Hull 
from that monarch. In Hollar’s map of Hull, 
1630, the street has no name attached to it. From 
Hollar’s time to Gent’s we have no plan of the 
town, and in Gent’s plan, 1735, the street is called 
“The Land of Green Ginger.” On this subject 
a local correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 1* 8. viii. 227 
(Mr. Joun Ricnarpsoyn), writes :— 


“Ina romance called Pirante el Blanco it is stated : 
‘The morning collation at the English Court was green 
ginger with good malmsey, which was their custom 

use of the coldness of the land.’ And in the Federa, 
vii. 233, it is stated that among other things the cargo of 
a Genoese ship, which was driven ashore at Dunster in 
Somersetshire in 1380, consisted of green ginger (ginger 
cured with lemon juice).” 
Mr. Ricarpson conjectured that as Henry VIII. 
kept his Court here in the palace of the De la Poles 
green ginger was one of the luxuries of the royal 
table ; that the then adjacent garden of the palace 
“was peculiarly suitable for the growth of ginger, 
the same as Pontefract was for the growth of the 
liquorice plant ; and that, upon the property being 
built upon, the remembrance of this spot being so 
suitable for the growth of ginger for the Court 
would eventually give the peculiar name, in the 
same way that the adjoining street of Bowl-Alley 
Lane received its title from the bow!ing greem near 
to it.” A Birmingham correspondent (Ma. J. T. 
Bocxtow) in “N. & Q.,”1"S. viii. 303, observes that 
as a family of the Dutch name of Lindegroen (green 
lime trees) had resided at Hull, and as the junior 
of — name would be called be my “ Linde- 

n Jonger,” the present name of this street ma 

ve originated in a corruption of that term. a 
third writer (1* S. viii. 606) thinks a street 
was so named from green ginger having manu- 
factured there. TGecen ginger,” he says, “ was. 
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one of the favourite conserves of our ancestors, and 

quantities of it were made in this country 
from dried ginger roots.” A fourth conjecture is 
that the place has derived its name from Linde- 
gren, a pe name, and ganger or walk. Thus 
Lindegren Ganger or Lindegren’s Walk corrupted 
to Land of Green Ginger. Another idea, and one 
which until the publication of the Johnson MSS. 
was generally received by the inhabitants, is that 
it was a place for the sale of ginger in early times. 

All these different conjectures have, however, 
within the last two years been discovered to be 
wrong ; for, thanks to the publication of a most 
valuable volume of ancient MSS. relating to the 
history of Hull by Mr. Gunnell, and termed Hull 
Celebrities, the peculiar name of this street is fully 
explained. These MSS. were commenced by 
Alderman Thomas Johnson (who was twice mayor 
of yy ee the year 1640, and were 
continued by four of his lineal descendants. 

“The alderman being a man of much perspicuity and 
observation, and associating as he did wit all parties, it 
afforded him ample opportunities for taking private notes 
and memoranda of those particulars which came under 
his immediate ndtice, both in the corporation (of which 
of course he was a member) as also concerning other 
prominent and public individuals, but more especially 
those gentlemen who offered themselves as candidates for 
Parliamentary honours.” 

And here it is that “a little chink letteth in much 
light,” for, writing of the candidature of Sir Wil- 
loughby Hickman in 1685, the alderman, who was 
mayor for that year, says that 

“when y* Boate wase comyn yn y* Humber, whych 
dydde ha Hickman yn itte, wone o Jonas Yovids coaches 
wase takyn toe y* Watter syde toe mete hym, an yn hee 
gotte. Y* Horses wer takyn oghte, an y* Mobbe toused 
hym alle y* waie toe y* Georg Inn Hostelrie atte y* 
Corner of y* Lande o Moses Grenehinger, y* Boate 
ybuylder, yn White Frere Gat Strete, an y* Dagon o Land 
wase Crowdid wi Pepel toe y* Fronte o y* Inn, alle 
ankshous toe harkyn whate hee dydde ha toe saie.” 

Thus we see that the name of the Land of Green 
Ginger is clearly derived from the fact of the 
corner plot having formerly belonged to a boat- 
builder named Moses Grenehinger, and that it has 
no connexion whatever with green ginger itself. 

EpmuspD WRIGGLESWORTH. 

73, Francis Street West, Hull. 


I can give an explanation, though not in a posi- 
tion to furnish the dates or details. In a a" 
paper an extract was published two or three years 
ago from an old record to the effect that on the 
occasion of a Parliamentary election one of the 
candidates, a Lincolnshire baronet, was brought 
over to Hull, who addressed the electors in a piece 
of waste ground belonging to one Moses Green- 
—— This piece of land, which, situate as it was 
in tl "y of = old town, was a con- 
venient for public meetings, was subsequentl 

built over. The real meaning, however, of the 
name was soom forgotten, and in accordance with 





the common tendency by which names, where 
meaning is unknown, are replaced by names, how- 
ever inapplicable, to which the users can attach 
some meaning, the “ Land of Greenhinger” became 
the “ Land of Green Ginger.” The same tendency 
is shown in the north of England by the sub- 
stitution of “force” (a waterspout) for the 
Scandinavian “foss,” and by the well-known 
rationalization of the “ Bacchanals” as the “ Bag 
0’ Nails,” the “Swan with two Necks” as the 
“Swan with two Nicks.” It will account for the 
etymology of “ walnut,” “Jerusalem artichoke,” and 
many others (see Max Miiller’s Lectures, second 
series, lect. viii.). J. &. F. 


The author of the last published history of Hull 
(J. J. Sheahan, 1866) says at p. 409 :— 

“ None of the historians of Hull give any derivation of 
the singular name of the short street known as the Land 
of Green Ginger, and the cause of the name generally 
received by the inhabitants is that it was a place for the 
sale of ginger in early times. But of this there is nothing 
certain known.” 

It is true a book called Sketches of Hull Cele- 
brities, published in 1876, at p: 227 attempts to 
throw light upon this question by the following 
words, relating to the entry of a candidate for 
Parliamentary honours into the town :— 

“ Ye Horses wer taken oghte, an y* Mobbe toused hym 
alle i toe y* Georg Inn Hostelrie atte y* corner 
o y* Lande o Moses Grenehinger, y* Boate ybuylder, yn 
White Frere Gat Strete,” Kc. 

That book, however, declares that its source of 
inspiration is a family Bible of the Johnson family, 
“ printed in Latin and black letter, which has been 
handed down from father to son from the year 
1492.” How far this statement can be relied upon 
your readers will see by reading the following 
words, relating to the said Bible, from the same 
page of the book in question :— 

* At the foot of the title-page is the following, printed 
in English : ‘ Pryntyd bye Wiil. Stubbs [sic in orig. !] Cax- 
ton, yn y* yeere MCCCCLXXXvVIII (beyn y* iv yeere offe y* 
Reygne offe y* King Hen. y* VII), yn Chepe, ffor y* 
Assygnes offe William Caxton. prynter offe y* Sayengis 
offe y* Phylosophres, yn y* Yeere MCOCCCLXXVII, whoo 
helds hys pryntyn-presse yn Westmynster, nigh toe 
Londone, ase als ffor Jacobus Pegges, yn y* Yeere offe 
owre Lord mccccLXXXVIII.” 

Of course we know no such Bible was ever printed 
by Caxton nor any such title-page. H. J. A. 


This query caused much interest in your First 
Series, and there were many conjectures upon it in 
1* S. viii. 34, 160, 227, 303, 522, 606 ; x. 174. The 
street was supposed to be so called because 
ginger was “ dropped,” “ grown,” “ sold,” “ eaten,” 
or “ manufactured ” there, or, as Mr. T. J. Buck- 
TON imagined, because Lindegroen Jonger lived 
there. But in x. 174 J.B. M referred to a line 
in the Marriage of Witt and Wisdome, written in 
1579, where 
“ I haue bin in the land of greene ginger ” 
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disproved the assertion that the street was named 
between 1640 and 1735, if, at least, it referred to 
the same place. By this the antiquity of the term 
was shown, though there was no clue to its first 
use, Ep. MarRsHALL. 





“Coacn” (5 §S. xi. 308.)}—W. T. M. would 
have made it easier to reply to his query had he 
quoted verbatim from the almanac that derives 
“our word coach from Kotze, in Hungary.” Littré 
says that Avila, writing in 1553, describes a coche 
as a covered chariot of which the invention and 
name came from Hungary ; but it does not follow 
from this that the word was the name of a place. 
The Latin concha (a shell, a small earthen vessel) 
came to be applied to a large passenger boat in 
France, and to a carriage ih Italy, the French 
adopting the term in its latter sense in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Coche, a barge, was 
feminine, and the adoption of the duplicate word 
with an extended meaning caused for a time some 
confusion—coche, a carriage, appearing sometimes 
with a masculine, sometimes with a feminine 
adjective. The Hungarian kotczy, the German 
Kutsche, the Albanian cotzt, appear to be variously 
modified appropriations of Romance forms of concha. 
Brachet remarks, & propos to the assimilation of 
terms for carriage and barge, that in Paris before 
1855 there were omnibuses that styled themselves 
gondoles and galéres, It may be worth while to 
add that Wedgwood, who appears unacquainted 
with Diez, gives Fr. coucher, to lie, to recline, for 
the derivation of coach, Henry ATTwELt. 

Barnes. 


This matter is very fully discussed in Beck- 
mann’s History of Inventions. There are, of 
course, two perfectly distinct questions involved, 
namely, when were covered vehicles on wheels first 
used, and when were they first called coaches? 
In reference to the latter, Beckmann quotes from 
M. Cornides and from 8. Broderithus that in 
1526 light vehicles were used in Hungary which 
were called, from the name of the place, kotcze. 
Herberstein, in his Commentario de Rebus Mos- 
coviticis, 1571, mentions the village of Cotzi, in 
Hungary, “from which both drivers and carriages 
take their name”; and John Cuspinianus, in 
Appar. ad Hist. Hung., speaks of “the light 
carriages called in their native tongue kottschi.” 
Minsheu, in the Ductor in Linguas, 1617, has 
“Coche, Kotzen, Kutzsche, a verbo Hungarico 
kotezy, idem, quod in Hungaria hoe curriculi 
genus primum inventum fuerit.” Stow, Survey, 


1598, says, “ Of old time coaches were not known 
in this island, but chariots or whirlicotes . . . but 
now of late years the use of coaches brought out 
of Germany is taken up and made so common.” 
The vehicle may therefore well be of Hungarian 
origin, but the English word coach is perhaps 





quite as probably derived from the older word 
whirlicotes, shortened into cotes, as from any of the 
foreign names applied to such a carriage. See 
Adams on English Pleasure Carriages, Lond., 
8vo., 1837, for much curious information on this 
subject. Epwarp Sotty. 


“Tue Intustratep Loypon Maaazine : 
“Tae Maipen Aunt” (5 §. xi. 330.)—In 
connexion with his mention of my name as editor 
of the Illustrated London Magazine and author of 
The Maiden Aunt, Curnpert Bepe speaks of 
a story which appeared under the same title in 
Sharpe's Magazine without the author’s name. 
That I may not receive credit which is not due to 
me, I wish to say that I have no claim to the 
authorship of the story. My Maiden Aunt was 
a comedy in five acts, produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, under Mr. Benjamin Webster’s manage- 
ment, in November, 1845, and in which the late 
William Farren and Mrs. Glover sustained two of 
the principal charac.ers. 

RicuarD Brinstey Know tes. 


Tuppyne (5@ §. xi. 343.)—I agree with your 
corresp@ndent that the institution of the tub(in an 
English bedroom) dates from modern times. The 
deficiency of proper provision for washing was one of 
the things so forcibly pointed out by Albert Smith, 
when he wrote of the hotel system of England in 
The Months, 1851, afterwards republished in a 
sixpenny pamphlet (now very scarce), The English 
Hotel Nuisance, D. Bryce, 1856. John Leech 
gave a characteristic illustration of “The Infernal 
Three-cornered Washing-stand of the good old 
Coaching Times,” with its tiny jug and basin in 
which the scanty ablutions of the traveller were to 
be performed. It reminded one of Madame de 
Stael’s thoughtful remark. In the 63lst paper 
of the Spectator will be found some remarks on 
Cleanliness, “the foster-mother of Love.” Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague (whose dress is described 
by Horace Walpole as a groundwork of dirt with 
an embroidery of filthiness), was expostulated 
with by an intimate friend, in Paris, on the 
dirtiness of her hands. She and Madame de 
Staél evidently lived in a pre-tubbian age. So 
also did Dr. Wall, who being at a dinner party, 
and laying his dirty left hand on the snowy 
damask linen, heard a guest say, “What a 
dirty hand!” and replied, “I'll bet you a 
guinea there’s a dirtier one in the company !” 
upon which he held up his dirtier right hand. 
There are two jokes on this subject that are 
generally fathered upon Sydney Smith, though the 
first is also attributed to Quin and the second to 
Charles Lamb. The first is addressed to a dirty- 
fisted parson playing at whist : “I perceive that 
you keep your glebe on your own hands.” The 
second is also addressed to a whist player : “If 
dirt was trumps, what a hand you would hold !” 
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It is told of M. Gustave Planché, the French art 
critic, that, on coming to a dinner some time 
before the other guests, his hostess dismissed him 
to the bath-room ; but that when he returned, 
and she said, “ You have not taken your bath, 
wretched man! look at your hands!” he calmly 
replied, “ Ah, it is because I have been reading.” 
An English doctor, who was called in to see a 
French marquis, and found his patient in an 
unwholesome condition, prescribed the external 
application of a certain number of gallons of warm 
water, with soap in og and the gentle 
friction of a towel. “Mon Dieu!” cried the 
horror-stricken marquis, “this is washing one- 
self!” “I must admit,” replied the other, dryly, 
“that the remedy has that disadvantage.” Dean 
Hook, in his Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, tells us that St. Edmund of Pontigny—other- 
wise known as St. Edmund of Abingdon—never 
washed his face or body, declaring that having 
once washed his heart in righteousness, he had 
no need of further ablutions. It is reported of a 
tub-loving University man, who was asked by his 
examiner, “ What was the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the office of the high priest ?” that 
he replied, “ He only washed his face once a year.” 
Coleridge said, “Once I sat in a coach, opposite a 
Jew : a symbol of old-clothes bags: an Isaiah of 
Holywell Street. He would close the window : I 
opened it. He closed it again : upon which, in a 
very solemn tone, I said to him, ‘ Son of Abraham, 
thou smellest ! son of Isaac, thou art offensive ! 
son of Jacob, thou stinkest foully! See the man 
in the moon ; he is holding his nose at that dis- 
tance. Dost thou think that I, sitting here, can 
endure it any longer?’ My Jew was astounded, 
opened the window forthwith himself, and said 
‘he was sorry he did not know before I was so 
great a gentleman.’” Curnpert Bepe. 


When I joined a dragoon regiment in 1853 one 
officer only was without a tub, and he soon got 
one. My father, who died twelve years ago, had 
taken a daily shower bath for the last fifty years of 
his life. J. G. 8. 


“Tre History oF THE GuNPowDER Por, 
AND CaTaLocvuE or Porisn Priests wHo Sur- 
FERED Deatu IN ENGLAND SINCE THE REFORMA- 
tion” (5™ §, x. 202.)—The 130th (no less than 
180 are recorded) is “Joseph Lampton, at New- 
castle, June 23, 1593.” In the appendix, “Of 
Evidences illustrative of the History of Religion 
in Newcastle and Gateshead between the Refor- 
mation and Revolution,” to The Life of Ambrose 
Barnes, edited by Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, and 
a by the Surtees Society, at p. 293, is the 
following :— 


“1592, Aug. The Corporation paid ‘to a Frenchman 


which did take forth the seminary priest’s bowels after 
he was hanged, 20s,: for coals which made the fire at 





the execution of the seminary priest, 6s., and for a 
wright’s axe which headed the i , 4s. 6d. : for 
a hand axe and a cutting knife, which did rip and 
quarter the seminary priest, 14d., and for a horse which 
trailed him from off the sled to the gallows, 12d.: 
for four iron stanchele, with hooks on them, for the 
hanging of the seminarie’s four quarters of four gates, 
3s. 8d.: for one iron wedge, for riving wood to make 
the fire on the moor, 18d., and for a shovel to the fire, 
2s.: to a mason for two days’ work, setting the stanchels 
of the gates fast, 10d. a day, 20d.: for carrying the 
four quarters of the seminary priest from gate to gate, 
and other charges, 2s.: for fire and coals for melting 
the lead to set the iron stanchels of the gate fast, 8d.’ 

** Richardson supposes that these entries really relate 
to the execution of ‘Joseph Lampton, of the ancient 
family of Lampton, of South Biddick, co, Durham,’ 
whatever that may mean, who is generally stated to 
have suffered on July 27th, 1593. He was educated at 
Rheims, whence he went to the English College at 
Rome in 1589. Being ordained a priest he was sent to 
England, when he was immediately apprehended, tried, 
and condemned. He suffered in the flower of his age, 
and in sight of his relatives and friends. Instead of 
finding the Frenchman who was entitled to a reward, we 
have the statement that a felon attempted to rip bim 
up, but his heart failed him, and he chose rather to die 
than to go on with the operation, and that a butcher 
from a neighbouring village was then prevailed upon by 
the sheriff to execute the sentence. The reader will 
perhaps be struck with the fact of a Frenchman acting 
in the execution, whether or not of Lampton.” 





Moor House, Leamside, co. Durham. 


Tue Init1aL FF iw Names, &c. (5 S. xi. 
247.)—I doubt very much whether it was origin- 
ally intended to spell any name with two initial f’s. 
I believe that the single capital F was at first 
formed by two small ones, and this practice con- 
tinued fur some centuries, I never saw in any old 
MS. a name beginning with two capital F’s or 
with a large and a small one. It is evident that 
our present capital 7’, both in writing and printing, 
is formed by two letters in conjunction, and is, in 
fact, the old digamma of the Greeks. It may be 
noticed also that many capital letters are really 
formed by doubling a single symbol, eg. B, E, 
H, K, M, 8, W, X, Z. In five of these cases the 
symbol is a simple angle or arrowhead. 

A. H. A. Hamivroy. 

Fairfield Lodge, Exeter. 


This peculiar spelling seems to have originated 
with Welsh writing, where the initial Ff is common 
to proper names ; for instance, Ffoulkes, Ffytche, 
&e. In fact, as the Welsh dictionary of Owen 
Pughe shows, the letter f is constantly doubled 
when beginning a word in Welsh. According to 
Prof. Rhys (Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 233) 
it occurs mostly in words borrowed from Latin, 
and as the initial of Welsh words which my oo 
must have begun with sp, for instance ffraeth, 
“eloquent,” Anglo-Saxon sprecan, now speak, 
Sometimes, he adds (p. 262), it was regarded as a 
mere equivalent for a capital F. In the same 
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manner I met with such initial # im the 
MS. of the King’s Quair of King James I. of 
Scotland, written in the fifteenth century; but 


on examining it more closely I found it a mere 

repetition the first stroke, denoting but an 

ornamental eapital F. H. Krups. 
Oxford. 


The following extract from Lectures on Welsh 
Philology, by Prof. Rhys (ed. 1879, p. 249), may 
be of use to Mr, Extis :— 

“ F for v, and ff for ph, were used in Med, Welsh much 
the same as they are now, excepting that in the Black 
Book of the twelfth century / was also frequently used 
for f=—».......We are told by Mr. Ellis (Barly Eng. Pro., 
ii. 572) that in English M&S. of the thirteenth centary 
and later § was used for the sound of pi, and he gives 
extracts from Orrmin. It is clear that Orrmin observed 
the same sort of distinction between f and # as we do in 
Welsh : his f between vowels was mostly v, while his f 
had, of course, the value of ... Iu the Black Book, 
twelfth century, and in the Book .: Anewim, partly of 
the thirteenth century, f initial did duty for he sound 
of ph, and between vowels for either ph or v, but when 
a little more consistency became the rule, pA was usually 
confined to the mutation of p, while the same sound was 
elsewhere written ff, not excepting when it happened to 
begin a wo Ff appears as an initial in Welsh in 
the Book of Taliesein, fourteenth century....... The Welsh 
had before them the very same use of f in English 
Perhaps in some of the proper names written with /, 
such «as Ffoulkes, Ffrench, the digraph is neither Welsh 
nor modern....English MSS, of the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries show instances of ss initial for sh.” 


A. L. Maruew. 


I have often seen what looks like two small /’s 
beginning por names, but never F/ except in 
modern and, as I believe, erroneous spelling. The 
supposed double f is only the old form of the 
eapital in cursive MSS. of English and Latin. 
My own Se used to write his name 
with two little fs or rather a capital F which looks 
like two small ones. I may add that one of the 
most experienced students of old MSS. in the 
north of England confirms the above. 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


There can be little doubt that the capital 7 
was often written like two small f’s. It is so in 
the old parish register here. It is so written at 
pe oe day by many Frenehmen ; in fact, the 
8 mark which distinguishes the F from the 7 
is the remains of the form. 

E. Leatox Bieyxrnsorr. 

Spriagthorpe. 


Is not the double F really the same as the 
double L in Lloyd, Llewellyn, &c. One large F is 
expressed by two small /’s ; and then the first of 
of these is written large in forgetfulness of its 
meaning. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


J. T. F. 


In Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
this old custom is thus briefly explained: “f, a 





corrupt way of making a capital & in Old i 
sai Gah amy habe tales a Hs ag 
France, ffarrington for Farrington, d&c.” 
Frepx. Ruxe. 
The most simple explanation seems to me to be 
that, in the opmion of those who originated the 
custom in question, f (not FF) equalled F. 
ABBHBA. 


h, 
for 


Lex Crxcia (5® §. xi. 228.)—The provisions of 
this statute are set forth thus in Heineccii Anti- 
quitatum Romanorum Syntagma, Frankfcrt, 1822, 
p. 412 — 

“Et olim quidem libere quisque donare poterat 
quantum vellet. At postea A.U.c. DXLIx. a M. Cincio 
Alimento, tribuno plebis, lata est lex Cincia, quam et 
muneralem vocat Plautus apud festum sub voce mune- 
ralis, p. 323. Ejus primo capite cautum ne quis ob 
causam orandam donum munusve caperet,”’ &c. 

The manus of which the painter deprived 
Paschasius would appear to have been an “itching 
palm” stretched out for unlawful honoraria. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


“ Consurgunt Patres, legemque Cinciam figitant, 
qué cavetur antiquitis, ‘ Nequis ob causam oran- 
dam pecuniam donumve adcipiat’” (Tacitus, An, 
xi. 5). Gaultier has depicted Paschasius (concern- 
ing whom I know nothing) as without a hand, to 
indicate that he was incapable of receiving bribes. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“THE GREATEST HAPPINESS,” &c. (5™ S. xi. 
247.)—Bentham’s expression (vol. x. p. 142) is: 
“Priestley was the first (unless it was Beccaria) 
who taught my lips,” &c.; and the words occur in 
Beccaria’s introduction to his Essay on Crimes and 
Punishments (from Bartlett’s Dict. of Quotations). 
Lowndes has: “Beccaria, Marquis. Essay on 
Crimes and Punishments, translated from the 
Italian ; with a commentary attributed to M. de 
Voltaire, translated from the French. Lond. 1766. 
[New ed. 1801, 7s. 6d.] A celebrated work, which 
is said to have gone through above fifty editions 
and translations. The original was published 
1764, 12mo.” (Bibl., Bohn). Czes. Bonesana, Marq. 
of in, was born in 1738, died in 1794. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


“Miserrmus” (5" S. xi. 348), of which I 
ess a copy, was not written by Thomas Love 
Peneock. According to the obituary of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1850, it was 
written by “ Frederick Mansell Reynolds, Esq, 
late of Wilson House, Jersey, eldes€ son of the 
late Frederick Reynolds, the celebrated dramatist. 
He was the author of Miserrimus and one or two 
other works of fiction, and the first editor of 
Heath’s Keepsake.” e died at Fontainebleau, 
June 7, 1850, on his way to Italy. Wordsworth 
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has a sonnet on “ Miserrimus,”'the slab on which 
this word is inscribed being in the north aisle of 
the cloisters of Worcester Cathedral. Your fre- 
t correspondent Mr. E. Lees, F.L.S., in the 
‘oreestershire Miscellany, stated that the stone 
covers “the remains of the Rev. Thos. Morris, 
who at the Revolution, refusing to acknowledge 
the king’s supremacy, was deprived of his prefer- 
ment, and depended, for the remainder of his life, 
on the benevolence of different Jacobites.” At 
his death he requested that his gravestone should 
only be marked by the word “ Miserrimus.” See 
also note to p. 130, Report of Proceedings of British 
Archeological Association at Worcester, August, 
1848. The criticism of the Literary Gazette was, 
“The tale is strikingly original, forcible, and in- 
teresting. The bridal, with its funeral pageantry, 
is such as Hoffman might have imagined in his 
darkest mood.” The book was dedicated to 
William Godwin, and published, 12mo., at 3s. 6d. 
by Thomas Hookham, Old Bond Street, 1833. A 
ntation copy, with autograph of G. C. L. 
Btuart Wortley, was priced at 18s. in T. S. Arthur's 
(London) Book Catalogue, Feb., 1858. Copies are 

scarce, but I purchased mine for 9d. 

Curssert Bepr. 


Taz First Penny Dairy (5" S. xi. 304.)—It 
is correct to state that two penny daily publications 
were issued shortly before the Glasgow Daily 
Bulletin appeared, but it is not added that neither 
of the two sheets for which a very limited priority 
is claimed had ever any legal existence. They 
were published in open defiance of the law—un- 
stamped, while yet the Stamp Act was in force. 
One of them, the War Telegraph, at once gave 

when “ pains and penalties” were imminent, 
the other, the Glasgow Daily News, continuing to 
in an appearance for a few months longer. 
h issued nearly three months before the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act came into operation, the 
Bulletin was —s at a penny, with the penny 
stamp regularly impressed, so that the subscribers 
and purchasers virtually got the paper gratis for 
ten weeks. As managing proprietor of the Bul- 
letin for several years, I in that capacity attended 
the Cheap Press Congress in Manchester (1857 or 
1858), John Cassell ident, and during the pro- 
ceedings the Bulletin was frequently soieend to 
as the “first penny daily” established in Great 
Britain. Corrs Raz-Brown. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


_Tae Reoistrers or tHe Patvr Covncrt (5% S. 
xi. 345.)—I do not quite understand what Mr. 
Watcorr means by his references to the first two 
volumes of the Registers of the Privy Council ; 
neither can I = follow his assertion that no 

search been made into these records. 


quotations from Reg. i. (whatever that meaus) 





are apparently of Henry VILL’s reign ; those from | 


Reg. ii. of Edward VI.. I should have thought 
few records had been so carefully examined. 
Certainly Burnet looked throngh the register of 
Edward YI.’s reign, and his recent editor has 
added large extracts from it in the notes to the 
Oxford edition of the History of the Reformation, 
published in 1865. I cannot now put my hand 
upon every volume where extracts have been 
printed, but Mr. Watcorr’s first reference to the 
order to restrain the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury, together with other extracts of the same 
period, may be read in some of the later numbers 
of the Union Review. 

I quite agree with your correspondent as to the 
curious pieces of information to be derived from 
these registers. I may be permitted to quote from 
memory the item of Cranmer’s having been paid 
a large sum of money, amounting, I think, to more 
than 2,000/. of our money, for his illegal trial and 
deprivation of Bonner and Gardiner, the Bishops 
of London and Winchester. There are other 
entries equally interesting and equally unknown 
to the world at large. Nicnoias Pocock. 

5, Worcester Terrace, Clifton. 


“Tue Saitor’s Grave” (5" S. xi. 368.)— 
This is the title of the song composed by Mrs. 
Henry Skelton, and dedicated to William IV. 
The words are by the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, 
author of the well-known hymn, “ Abide with me; 
fast falls the eventide.” They will be found in 
a small octavo volume entitled Poems, chiefly 
Religious, by the Rev. H. F. Lyte, M.A., 2ad 
edition, London, William Pickering, 1845. The 
volume is dedicated to Lord Farnham, and the 
dedication is dated Brixham, Nov., 1833. As 
there are several discrepancies between the words 
of the published song and those of the poem, I 
subjoin the latter entire. Its title is :— 


“ On a Naval Officer buried in the Atlantic, 


There is, in the wide. lone sea, 
A spot unmarked, but holy ; 
For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean bed lies lowly. 


Down, down, within the deep, 
That oft to triumph bore him, 

He sleeps a sound and pleasant sleep, 
With the salt waves washing o’er him. 


He sleeps serene, and safe 
From tempest or from billow, 

Where the storms that high above him chafe 
Scarce rock his peaceful pillow. 


The sea and Lim in death 
They did not d»re to sever : 

It was his home w hile he had breath ; 
*Tis now his rest for ever. 


Sleep on, thou mighty dead ! 
A glorious tomb they 've found thee — 
The broad blue sky above thee spread, 
The boundless waters round thee. 
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No vulgar foot treads here, 
No hand profane shall move thee, 
But gallant fleets shall proudly steer, 
And warriors shout, above thee. 
And when the last trump shall sound, 
And tombs are asunder riven, 
Like the morning sun from the wave thou “It bound, 


C. W. Penny. 


To rise and shine in heaven.” 


Wellington College. 


A volume of Poems, chiefly Religious, by the Rev. 
H. F. Lyte, contains what are evidently the same 
verses, though not entitled The Sailor's Grave of A. 
nor The Admiral’s Grave of Mr. Palgrave, but On 
a Naval Officer buried in the Atlantic. A. pro- 
bably quotes from memory, or else the first line 
has been altered to suit “the song in ladies’ music 
books,” for the original has not “lone, lone sea,” 


but some other epithets which I cannot precisely 


remember. The second line agrees word for word 
with the original. 

Mr. Lyte was incumbent of Brixham on Torbay 
many years ago. Lyte’s Poems, for many years out 
of print, were republished in 1845 by Rivingtons. 
A memoir of Mr. Lyte has also been published. 


JOSCELINE CoURTENAY. 
Athenzum Club. 


“Your’s” (5 §S. xi. 348.)—I presume that 
“ Lowth or Lowther, quoted as an authority in an 
English: grammar published in 1853-4,” refers to 
Short Introduction to English Grammar, with 
Critical Notes, 1763, 8vo. The author was Robert 
Lowth, D.D., afterwards bishop successively of 
St. Davids, Oxford, and London. I have not been 
able to obtain a sight of his works or of the critical 
notes, which might explain the construction and 
meaning of the pronoun adjective in the possessive 
case in this epistolary sentence. ‘RERE. 


Minine Toxen (5% §. xi. 87.)—This piece was 
one of the very many of various types issued by 
the great copper-mine company Stora Kopparbergs 
Grufva och Bergslag, in Dalecarlia, in Sweden, 
between about 1660 and near the middle of this 
century. All these Swedish mining tokens are 
excellently described by the Swedish Riks-Herald 
Aug. Vilh. Stiernstedt in his Beskrifning ofver 
Svenska Kopparmynt och Polletter, part ii., Stock- 
holm, Polletter, 8vo., 1872.* Those from Stora 
Kopparberg are handled pp. 144-179. Dr. Apams’s 
token is under No, 42 (p. 178) in Stiernstedt. 


Grorce STEPHENS. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Tue Revicion or Istam (5" §. xi. 369.)— 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in her Letters, 





* A valuable appendix by the same author appeared 
in Stockholm, 1877, at pp. 1-75 of Numismatiska Meddel- 
anden, utgifna af Svenska Numismatiska Foreni 


London, Beckett, 1763,+ 12mo., 3 vols., in vol. ii. 
p. 119, protests against this perversion :— 

“ Our valgar notion, that they don’t own women to 
have any souls, is a mistake. "Tis true they say they 
are not of so elevated a kind, and therefore must not 
hope to be admitted into the Paradise appointed for the 
men, who are to be entertained by celestial beauties. 
But there is a place of happiness destined for souls of 
the inferior order, where all good women are to be in 
eternal bliss.” \ 


Tue Lonpon Train Banps, 1580 (5™ §. xi. 
289.)—I cannot answer for the City train bands, 
but in 1566 it was ordered for some county levies 
that the coats should be of “Blois cloth guarded 
with yellow.” In 1581 this was altered in some 
cases, when they were ordered to be of “some 
dark or sadd colour, as russett or such like, and 
not blewe or redd, as heretofore had been used.” 

E. Green. 


Keerinc Scnoon In THE PARVISE OVER THE 
Cuurcnu Porcu (5 §. xi. 366.)—This was the 
custom at Colyton in the seventeenth century. 
The following entry occurs in the Minute Book of 
the Chamber of Feoffees of Colyton, a.p. 1660: 
“ Ordered alsoe that Edward Clarke have notice 
that hee shall departe from keepinge of scoole 
from the chamber over the church porch.” The 
feoffees administered to the repairs of the church 
at Colyton at that period. 

W. H. H. Rocers, F.S.A. 


Till within a few years the parvise of Berkeley 
Church, Gloucestershire, was used as a Sunday 
school room, and I think, but am not quite sure, 
that the endowed day school was held there also. 


C. W. Penny. 
Wellington College. 


“Tirne Dinner” (5 §. xi. 369.)—The passage 
inquired about by E. L. L. occurs in Cowper's 
Tithing Time at Stock, in Essex, though it is not 
quoted literate. It runs as follows :-— 

“Oh, why are farmers made so coarse 
Or clergy made so fine ? 
A kick, that scarce would move a horse, 
May kill a sound divine.” 
J. A. P. 


“Joun Girpin” (5S. xi. 207, 373.)—I have 
a curiously illustrated Second Journey of John 
Gilpin, belonging to a date near the first appear- 
ance of Cowper's original. I hope to send a copy 
of the print for the present volume. J. W. E. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent, 


Rev. Henry Curistmas, nis Writixes (5" 8. 
xi. 68, 373.)—Amongst the many works men- 
tioned as emanating from his pen, no mention 1s 
made of the numerous communications and papers 
by him upon numismatics, several of which are 
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pt. iv. 8vo. 








¢ This is a surreptitious edition. 
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singularly interesting and valuable to the student 
of that branch of antiquities. They are princi- 
y to be found in the Numismatic Chronicle ; 
some have, however, been issued in eo form. 
ENRY. 


Heratpry: THE Ricut To BEAR Arms (5% §. 
xi. 29, 152, 177, 196, 271, 309, 356.)—I am obliged 
to Y. S. M. for calling my attention to the dis- 
cussion on “ the right to bear arms” at the refer- 
ences which he has kindly given. I had entirely 
forgotten it. It appears that in 1873 (4™S. xi. 
244) I announced a principle entirely in accordance 
with the statement to which Y. S. M. takes excep- 
tion at the last reference quoted at the head of 
this note. I feel constrained to adhere to that 

rinciple. Of course any one may grant whatever 
he pleases. The question, however, may arise as 
to the grantor’s legal power to make an effective 
title. In the case of Richard Eyre (4™ S. xii. 135), 
upon which Y. S. M. relies, I must admit that the 
grant of the arms is absolute, clear, and explicit ; 
nevertheless I believe that if Godfrey Bosseville, 
the grantee, had applied to the Earl Marshal’s 
officer to have the said arms recorded to him and 
his heirs, to say nothing of his assigns, he would 
have had his request refused, for I cannot conceive 
that the officers of arms would have made such a 
record in derogation of the rights of all the other 
issue, if any, of Richard Oxspring, the grandfather 
of the aforesaid Richard Eyre, and without such 
sanction the grant would have been invalid. 

It will be observed that the arms pretended to 
have been granted were the arms of Oxspring, not 
the — coat of Eyre, but that of his mother’s 
family. There is nothing to show whether Richard 
Oxspring did or did not leave other issue. Richard 
Eyre calls the arms “myne armes, quam habeo, 
habui, vel in futuro habere potero, in jure Richardi 
Oxspring, avi mei, heredibus suis et assignatis.” 
I have seen a great many grants of arms, but 
I never saw a patent by which arms were 
sage to a man and his assigns. The limitation 

as always been to the grantee and his issue, or 
his “ posteritye.” 

What I have written upon this subject has had 
reference to personal or family arms. There is 
another class of arms which are territorial—regnal 
or baronial—which of course may descend with 
the kingdoms or baronies to which they pertain. 
Of these I say nothing. 

I confess I do not clearly understand the other 
case cited by Y. 8. M. (5" 8. ii. 477), and have not 
time to refer back to the other references he has 
given. Possibly the notice here alluded to may 


relate to such arms, Joun Mac ean. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford. 


Canoxs, PREBENDARIES, AND HoNoRARY 
Canons (5" S. xi. 69, 89, 108, 211, 253, 337.)— 


you the following list of canons regular and monks 
who became prebendaries in their reformed cathe- 
drals of the New Foundation :— 


Durham. 
Dean. Hugh Whitehead, prior. 
Second stall. Roger Watson, monk, 
Third stall. Thomas Spark, D.D., monk, 
Fourth stall. William Bennet, D.D., monk. 
Sixth stall. Stephen Marley, D.D., monk. 
Golden prebend. Robert Benet, monk. 
Twelfth stall. William Watson, monk. 
Carlisle (Canons Regular of St, Austin). 
First stall. William Florens. 
Fourth stall. Richard Brandling. 
Worcester. 
Dean. Henry Holbeche, prior. 
Sixth stall. Roger Neckham, D.D., monk. 
Seventh stall. John Laurence, B.D., monk. 
Eighth stall. Roger Stanford, B.D., monk. 
Ninth stall. Humphrey Webbeley, B.D., monk, 
Tenth stall. Richard Lisle, monk. 
Gloucester. 
Dean. William Jennings, B.D., monk. 
Fifth stall. Edward Bennet, monk. 
o. Richard, Abbot of Winchcombe. 
Sixth stall. John Huntley, Prior of Tanrigge. 
» 9» Thomas Kingswood, monk. 
Peterborough. 
Dean. Francis Leyceter, B.D., Prior of Northampton. 
Second stall. William Judd, B.D., monk. 
Third stall. Robert Peirson, B.D., monk. 
Fifth stall. John Cheney, prior. 
Sixth stall. Richard White, monk. 
Rochester. 
Dean, Walter Phillips, prior. 
Yorwich. 
Dean. Wm. Castleton, prior. 
First prebend—Chancellor. Walter Cromer, sub-prior. 
Second prebend—Treasurer. Wm. Harridans, cellarer. 
Third prebend—Pracéntor. Henry Manuel, preecentor.* 
Fourth prebend—Archdeacon. Edm. Drake, monk. 
Fifth prebend. Nicholas Thurkell, monk. 
Sixth prebend. John Salisbury, monk of Bury St, Ed- 
munds. 
Canterbury. 
First stall. Richard Thornden, monk. 
Sixth stall. John Menys, monk. 
Seventh stall. Hugh Glazier, B.D., monk. 
Eighth stall. Wm. Hunt, sub-prior, monk. 
Ninth stall. Wm. Gardiner, monk. 
Tenth stall. John Mollys, monk. 
Eleventh stall. John Chellenden, monk. 
Ely. 
Dean. Robert Steward, prior. 
Sixth stall. John Custons, monk. 
Seventh stall. Robert Hammond, monk. 
Eighth stall. John Ward, monk. 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


Arms on THE STALLS IN. THE CATHEDRAL AT 
Haartem (5" §, ix. 61, 101, 413, 451, 471, 497 ; 
xi, 269, 318, 351.)—Mr. Woopwarp’s reply (ante, 
p. 351) to my note (ante, p. 318) leaves his mis- 





* Observe in this first draft the conformity to the 
cathedrals of the Old Foundation in appointing the four 





In connexion with this interesting subject I send 


dignitaries of the choir. 
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understanding where it was. He said (p. 270) : 
“The Counts of Egmond bore en surtout the arms 
of the duchy of Guelders—Per pale az. and or, two 
lions combatant, the first or, the othersa.” Any 
person not having other information would believe 
himself to be told by this blazon that he was 
reading one coat. It is not our business to inquire 
what Mr. Woopwarp knows or does not know. 
It is enough to sy, as I believe the many com- 
petent readers of “N. & Q.” will say, that he has 
given a mistaken account of the Gueldres shield. 
He called the lions of the distinct coats of Gueldres 
and Juliers “combatant.” Being in two distinct 
coats they are not “combatant.” Except within 
a simple coat no figures can be combatant. He 
quotes, but without a reference, from Spener: 
“ Geldri insignia sunt duo in bipertito scuto se 
respicientes leones.” Yes ; but “se respicientes,” 
which is a true blazon, is not what Mr. Woop- 
warp said. He said “combatant,” which is 
another thing. Spener (Pars Specialis, under 
“Domus Lotharingica,” p. 233) explains himself. 
After a genealogical statement he goes on thus :— 
“Gulielmus Dux Juliacensis avunculo Geldrico suc- 
cessit, atque ita Geldriz Juliacum junxit, quo tempore 
etiam leonem Geldricum, ut, more Germanorum, alterum 
contueretur, conversum esse arbitror, cui prius situs 
ordinarius in more quod fuerit, non est ut dubitem.” 
This explains why the Gueldres lion is made 
contourné, to face the lion of Juliers. Mr. Woop- 
Wwarp’s blazon, as given to the readers of “N. & Q.,” 
is not Spener’s, and is wrong. His reply (May 3) 
shows that in the interest of those readers some 
correction by a third person was desirable. Some 
of them, who may happen not to have seen the 
arms of Nymegen, may not be displeased if I men- 
tion that that famous and beautiful city carries 
the single coat of Gueldres charged on the breast 
of the imperial eagle. Les Delices des Pays Bas, 
Liege, 1769, vol. iv. p. 260, has this : “ Les armes 
de Nimegue sont d’or a laigle & deux tétes de 
sable, bequé et membré de gueules, chargé sur la 
poitrine de l’ecusson de Gueldres.” I have before 
me a rubbing made from a fine imprint stamped 
in the usual way on the binding of a book printed 
at Amsterdam in 1733. It shows this coat en- 
signed with the imperial crown, and above it, 
on a scroll, “ Noviomagum.” The lion is not 
contourné. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, 


Micvet Sons, &c. (5 8. iv. 205; ix. 361, 
392, 394; xi. 191, 218, 276, 298, 332.)—Miss 
Hickson will pardon me for recalling her attention 
to the point really in issue, which is not whether 
people habitually exaggerate their neighbours’ ages 
—as no doubt they do— but whether Miguel Solis 
was or was not “reputed” to be a centenarian 
some sixty years ago perhaps, when the “oldest 
inhabitants” of to-day were boys. I cannot see 
what application the tendency referred to and 





insisted on by Mess Hickson can have to the 
evidence of thts fact. Granted to Mr. Taoms and 
Miss Hickson that this reputation of sixty 

ago was mistaken, and the result of onlay 
then, as now, existing to exaggerate longevity ; 
granting, therefore, that Solis was not then a cen- 
tenarian, but almost certainly a very old man— 
say over eighty—he would now be an advanced 
centenarian of about one hundred and forty years 
old. Did that opinion—trne, or more probably 
false—of his age exist sixty years ago? That is 
the whole question. The worthlessness of an 
opinion does not ~— the ‘evidence of its exist- 
ence as an opinion. Would the “credulity” which 
might make A. believe B. to be one hundred when 
he was only eighty, and so describe him, also be 
likely to make A. state that B. was reputed to be 
one hundred when he, A., wasa boy? Surely Miss 
Hickson must see that there is all the difference 
between credulous affirmation and deliberate, con- 
scious lying in the two statements. And when 
there is a concurrence of uncontradicted testimony 
to a fact—not an opinion (for in this case it is 
the fact of an opinion, not the opinion of a fact)— 
the hypothesis of lying is extremely improbable. 
If it was certain that all the old people over seventy 
years of age—say a dozen such—giving their evi- 
dence separately and independently, that evidence 
being in each case tested by cross-examination, 
— in the recollection that when they were 
children Miguel Solis was commonly reputed a 
centenarian, I should submit that the fact of his 
being a very advanced centenarian now was proved. 
But whether Dr. Hernandez really conducted his 
inquiries with the thoroughness above su 

we are not informed, and therefore I hold the 
evidence to be not sufficiently before us to justify 
a judgment. 

Dr. Dudley, in the Times, estimated Solis’s age 
to have been, “about six years ago, somewhat 
between eighty and ninety.” That is, of course, 
assuming the ordinary rate of physical decay, as 
an index to age in medical experience. i 
evidence, therefore—so highly esteemed by Miss 
Hicxson—begs the whole question. Were life to 
be abnormally prolonged in any case, the rate of 
decay would be proportionally slower, and the 
indications of an age of eighty or ninety in ordinary 
mortals would correspond with a much more 
advanced period in the life of a “ Methuselah.” 

Cc. C. M. 

Temple. 


Ayprew Marve. (6" §. xi. 283, 317.)—It 
would seem from the pedigree which came into my 

session on the decease of my great-uncle Thomas 
_ em F.S.A., Town Clerk of Hull, that the 
name of the mother of the great patriot Andrew 
Marvell is not known, as the square is left blank. 
Marvell's father was the lecturer of Holy Trinity, 
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Hull, in 1624, and rector of Winestead in Holder- 
ness. His marriage does not appear on the sheet, 
but there is a note in pencil, “ ? who pub- 
lished two miscellaneous poems, calls herself his 
wife in the preface.” His eldest sister married 
James Blaydes, of Sutton, on Dec. 29, 1633, at 
Charterhouse Chapel, Hull, and there were three 
children the issue of that marriage, viz., Joseph, 
Lydia, and William. In Joseph Blaydes, who 
married Jane Mould, your correspondent Mr. 
F, A. Buaypes and myself appear to have a 
common ancestor. Lydia’s family is extinct, and 
Col. Pease of Hesslewood and Sir James Walker 
of Sandhutton are descendants of William Blaydes. 
Joseph Blaydes had three children, viz., Benjamin 
(Mayor of Hull in 1702), Hugh, and Joseph. 
Benjamin had an only child, Mary Blaydes, who 
married the Rev. Isaac Thompson, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Hull, and was buried there Jan. 12, 1777. 
This lady was own cousin to the Benjamin Blaydes 
(a son of Hugh Blaydes) who married Kitty Scott 
in 1775, mentioned by your correspondent. The 
issue of the marriage of Rev. Isaac Thompson with 
Mary Blaydes was one child only, Benjamin 
Blaydes Thompson, who was Mayor of Hull in 
1779 and 1791, and died in 1803. There have 
been four descendants of the same name, all eldest 
sons, in a direct line since. 

I do not find any Roger Marvell on the pedigree 
sheet. I also have an engraving of the portrait of 
the patriot in the Trinity House. 

BensaMIN Biarpes Trompson. 

Tadcaster. 


Norrotk Diarect (5 §. xi. 147, 353, 377.)— 
There is an excellent little sixpenny book in the 
Norfolk dialect—or rather, I should perhaps say, in 
the East Anglian dialect, for the scene of it appears 
to be Yarmouth— called Molly Miggs. Under this 
somewhat vulgar title the author (who he is I 
know not) gives an account, sensible, humorous, 
and by no means vulgar, of the adventures of a 
farm-servant lass out fora holiday at the seaside. 


The dialect, so far as I can judge, is well rendered ; | P’ 


and the story, allowing for certain comic exaggera- 
tions, gives a probably truthful account "of the 
“ pleasuring ” of a hardworking girl, used to going 
about alone, able to fend for herself, and not much 
afraid of any one. It is not unworthy, I think, 
to rank near that admirable Devonshire dialogue 
which was written long ago by Sir Joshua’s sister. 
Such a phrase as “she do” is common in the 
southern counties. And I need hardly remark 
that Mr. Samuel Pepys, a Cambridgeshire man, do 
greatly affect it. A. J. M. 


Tae Srrer (5% §. xi. 289, 354.)—In Hans 
Andersen’s charming tale of The Old House it is 
said (I have only the English version): “The pi 
was opened, and inside the lid were pointed tend 
scapes.” This reminds me of an instrament which 


I saw at the Art Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester, which was catalogued as a spinet, though, 
according to Mr. Cuaprag.t, it must have been a 
virginal. It possessed neither pedal nor legs, but the 
interior mechanism was contained in a stout stained 
oak case, adorned with steel hasps and mountings. 
Its dimensions were about six feet long, three feet 
broad, and two and a half feet high. The inside 
lid was adorned throughout with a coloured land- 
scape—trees, I remember, country houses, and 
gallants in steeple hats arming about damsels in 
mufflers. The lid was dated 1670, to a year or 
two. Several of the keys still returned a not un- 
musical sound when struck. The rectangular form 
would clearly indicate a.virginal, as opposed to the 
triangular spinet; but I copy from Nares (appa- 
rently quoting Hawkins) another point of difference 
between the two :— 

“ The spinet, as many persons remember, was nearly 
of a triangular shape, and had the wires carried over a 
bent bridge, which modified their sounds ; those of the 
virginal went direct, from their points of support, to the 
screw-pegs, regularly decreasing in length from the 
deepest bass note to the highest treble.” 

I cannot unluckily recall how in this respect the 
Manchester instrument was arranged. A. 


Tue Arpey or SwivesHEaD, LixcoLnsuiRe : 
THE Locxron Famity (5" §, xi. 329, 376.)—In 
the chancel of Swineshead Church is a marble 
tomb to the memory of Sir John Locton, who died 
Jan. 9, 1610, et. fifty-five, who had by Dame 
Francis his wife eleven children, three of whom 
only were living in 1628, when the monument was 
erected by his widow. Their names were William, 
John, and Francis. Swineshead Abbey farm was 
the seat of J. Locton, Esq., in 1773. The house 
was built out of the ruins of the abbey by one of 
the Lecton family. Their arms were a chevron in 
bordure ; crest, a griffin’s head holding a padlock. 
I have no connexion with the county, but what 
I have written may form one link in the chain 
of inquiry which Mr. Jno. Locgtow wishes to 
ursue. Gzorer Wuirs. 
Ashley House, Epsom. 


Swirrtana : Asparacus (5" §. xi. 264, 319.)— 
Did H. Y. N. ever attempt to eat the long white 
stalk of asparagus cut low dewn under ground ? 
If he really succeeded in masticating it he has done 
more than any one I ever met with. French 

us is cut so for the sake of the plants, not 
of the consumers. Allow me to say that no good 
private gardener would dream of sending asparagus 
with only an inch of green top to his master’s 
table. He would very soon hear something un- 
pleasant if he did so. Y. 5. M. 


with Norges and Emenpa- 


“ MacBern,.... f 
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tions BY Harry Rowe,.... 


Purrer Sxow” (5 8S, xi. 268, 317, 337.)—The 
Barton Collection in this library has a copy of the 
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above play which formerly belonged to Isaac Reed, 
the celebrated Shakespearian editor. He has 
written upon the fly-leaf, “This publication is 
supposed to have been written by Dr. Hunter of 
York.” I have found out from another source 
that Dr. Andrew Hunter’s aim was to aid Rowe, 
who was at that time in extreme poverty. The 
notes parody those of the commentators of that 
day. There is no evidence that any other plays 
were edited by either Rowe or Hunter. 


Jas. M. Hupparp. 
Public Library, Boston. 


Crrut Jackson, Dean or Curist Cavrcn (5 
8. xi. 9, 353.)—Through the courtesy of a friend, 
I am able to transcribe the epitaph in Felpham 
Churchyard over the grave of that female servant 
of the dean’s who begged to be laid near het 
master. The curious reader will observe that she 
had a husband, and that she did not express any 
wish to be laid near him. The epitaph is as follows : 
“ Sacred to the memory of Jane, wife of William 
Trawley, who died [thirty-eight years after her 
master] October 12, 1857, aged 89. At the earnest 
wish of the deceased, her mortal remains were 
deposited near those of her former master, Cyril 
Jackson, D.D., whose bounty had secured to her 
ample provision for her old age.” 

May I repeat here what I have said before, 
without much success, in “ N. & Q.” ?—viz., that 
I should be greatly indebted to any one who would 
send me epitaphs on female servants, copied direct 
from the tombstone. Our editor will, I am sure, be 
kind enough to forward such epitaphs to me. 

A. J. M. 


“ Burrine ” (5" §. xi. 308.)—This word means 
tying a piece of leather or old hat about the clapper 
of a bell so as to muffle the sound, which is therehy 
made more solemn. “ Buffeting” or “ muffling” 
is the common term. H. T. E. 


Mr. Wright has this word in his Provincial 
Dictionary : “ Buffed bells are tolled or rung with 
a covering. Warw.” The original meaning of to 
buf he gives as “to rebound,” and then “ to emit 
a dull sound.” Of the first meaning Nares has an 
example from Ben Jonson :— 

“ There was a shock 
To have buff’d the blood 
Of ought but a stock.” 

Mr. Wedgwood has. the following observations 
in his Dictionary: “A buff sound is a toneless 
sound as of a blow. Hung. bufogni; Pl. D. duff, 
dull, of colours, sounds, tastes, smells ; een duffen 
toon, a deadened tone.” 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Vexicompe Famity (5 §, vi. 490.)—The 
occurrence of this singular and rare name in New 
Jersey has led me to trace its history. The Veni- 





combes were here before John Venicombe’s dis- 
ny tap ory at least as early as 1752. Woodward, 
in his Hist. of Bordentown, says they claim descent 
from a certain Francis Venicombe, a relation of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, who seems to have 
been liberal to her relatives, of whom it was said, 
“ Marry a Venicombe, marry a plantation.” 
Wituiam Jonny Ports, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


“THE Fine Roman Hand” (5 §. xi. 107.)— 
The expression referred to by JaYDEE isin Twelfth 
Night, Act iii. sc. 4 : “It did come to his hands, 
and Commaunds shall be executed. I think we 
doe know the sweet Romane hand.” 

Henry H. Gress, 

St. Dunstans. 


Is this any more than an expression taken from 
the type so called in printers’ phrase? This was 
so named as superseding the Gothic or black-letter 
type in previous use, and is, of course, more fine 
and bold in appearance. Ep. MarsHatt, 


“ VATCHNAYA TISHINA” (5 §. xi. 228.)—It is 
not often that one has the pleasure of replying on 
matters connected with Russian literature. Russo- 
PHIL is not quite accurate. The original is 
“ vekovaia tishind,” the silence of ages. As the 
poem is very beautiful, and moreover short, I send 
a translation of the whole :— 

“ There is noise in the capitals, the orators thunder, 

The war of words surges, 
But there in the depths of Russia 
Is the silence of ages. 
Only the wind gives no rest 
To the tops of the willows by the roadside ; 
And in a half-circle, 
Kissing mother earth, 
The ears of the endless cornfields bend.” 
Stikhotvorenia Nekrasova, St. Petersburg, 
1864, vol. i. p. 209. 
W. R. Morritt. 


Aw Otp Game (5 §. xi. 88.)—Perhaps merely 
shovel-board is the game meant, in which the 
shillings were shot or tilted as near the board end 
as possible, so as to overhang it without falling 
into the “ purse.” A. 


SaTuRDAY AND THE Roya Famity (5" S. xi. 
287, 317, 356, 379.)—Dr. Brewer says, “ If I am 
correct, Queen Anne died Sunday Old Style, 
Wednesday New Style, and the same with 
William III.” Will the doctor kindly explain 
what he means? If a person dies on Sunday he 
cannot die again on Wednesday, and I am_ not 
aware that the change from Old to New Style in 
1752 affected the days of the week in any way. 
The proposal to adopt New —_ in verifying dates 
falling within the first half of last century can only 


result, if carried out, in chronological confusion. 
I verified all my dates, and defy any one to disprove 
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their accuracy. Bishop Burnet expressly states 
that William ITI. died Sunday, March 8, 1702, 
and Lord Bolingbroke, in a letter to Swift, is 
equally explicit with respect to August 1, 1714, 
the day of Queen Anne’s death, being Sunday. 
Were the calculations made according to New 
Style, such would affect only the days of the month, 
not the days of the week. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON, 
Barnsley. 


Cucktxe or Ducktne Sroots (5 §. xi. 88.)— 
Mr. Watrorp asks whether any of these in- 
struments of punishment are now actually in 
existence. There is part of one still preserved 
in the crypt of St. Mary’s Church at Warwick, 
engraved at p. 38 of Notices of the Churches of 
Warwickshire, vol. i. p. 38 :— 

“The tumbrel or stand (formed of rough timber and 
set on three low wheels) is the only part now remaining, 
though the chair and pole to which it was attached were 
both here in the recollection of the present [1847] sexton. 
The pole is now unfortunately broken, and the chair is 
in the 7 ion of a resident in Warwick.” 

Ev. Pu. Sarrzey. 

“ An original cucking stool of ancient and rude con- 
struction was preserved in the crypt under the chancel 
of St. Mary’s, Warwick, where may still be seen the 
three-wheeled carriage upon which was suspended by 
a long balanced pole a chair, which could readily be 
lowered into the water when the cumbrous vehicle had 
been rolled into a convenient situation. This chair is 
still in existence at Warwick. Another cucking stool, 
differently contrived, may be seen at Ipswich in the 
Custom House. It appears to have been used by means 
of a sort of crane, whereby the victim was slung into the 
river."—Promptorium Parvulorum, edited by Albert 
Way, vol. i. p. 107, note, 1843, 4to, , 


I have seen a well-preserved specimen of one in 
the Museum at Scarborough, where no doubt it 
still remains. It was a stout square elbow chair, 
with, if I remember aright, a bar in front to keep 
the offender from scrambling out. 

W. J. Bernnarp-Smira. 


For some years past the chair of the cucking or 
ducking stool belonging to the borough of Wootton 
Bassett has been deposited in the Museum of the 
Wilts Archeological Society at Devizes. It was 
last used about 1785. W. F. Parsons. 

Wootton Bassett. 





The cucking chair formerly used in Leicester is 
now preserved in the Town Museum there. An 
engraving of it is given in Kelly’s Notices of 
Leicester, p. 186. Tomas Norra. 

One of these instruments is still to be seen at 


Ipswich, it having been carefully preserved in the 


Museum there. Grsses Rieavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


_ ReYwarpD THE Fox” (5"§, xi. 269, 296.)— 
There is a great deal of information upon the 





literary history of Reinecke de Vos in Mr. Carlyle’s 
essay on “Early German Literature” (Muiscel- 
laneous Essays, vol. iii., ed. 1872). 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Witt or Jonn Turks, Sey. (5 §. xi.. 285, 
335.)—The “ gowne of musterdevyle” mentioned in 
the will of John Turke reminds me that in Jane 
Glynn’s petition to Parliament, in 1471, “a double 
cloke of muster-deviles” is spoken of. See Bond's 
East and West Looe, 1823, p. 182. 

Wm. PenceEtty. 

Torquay. 


AvuTHors oF QvoratTions Wantep (5% §, 
xi. 369.)— 

“Whence came [not come] ye, jolly satyrs,” &c. 
“ Like to a moving vintage,” &c. 

These two lines do not occur in sequence, as C. W: B, 
quotes them. Some twenty-seven others intervene 
between them. They will be found in the fine dithyramb 
of the fourth book of Keats’s Hadymion, which begins : 

**O sorrow ! 
Why dost borrow?” &c. 
J. L. Warrey. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


One Generation of a Norfolk House: a Contribution to 
Elizabethan History. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D, 
Second Edition. (Burns & Oates.) 

Ir is seldom that a really learned book treating on the 

byways of history reaches a second edition. Dr. Jessopp’s 

great work has proved an exception, and we are very 
glad that it is so, not for the author's sake only, but for 
that of the public, for it shows that we have still among 
us a not inconsiderable body of readers who do care 
for good honest labour. Ifa thing be worth doing at all 
it is right that a man should throw his whole heart and 
soul into it. This Dr. Jessopp has done, and has pro- 
duced a book which will be valued as long as mankind 
care to know about the sorrows and sufferings of their 
forefathers. The book deals with many men and many 
matters, but its hero is Henry Walpole, a Catholic priest, 
who was put to death at York in 1595. Dr. Jessopp isa 
clergyman of the Church of England, and has entered on 
his task without a particle of sectarian prejudice in 
favour of the sufferer ; and yet, whatever our opinions 
may be on those matters of present controversy which 
cannot enter into the pages of {‘N. & Q.,” we cannot 
but feel that the cruel high treason laws of Elizabeth, 
whatever palliation may be found for them in political 
expediency, or in the attitude towards us of the Court of 
Rome and the King of Spain, were such that no honest 
man can defend them. They were crimes committed in 
panic, and must be judged as we judge the atrocities of 
the French Revolutiomsts, with all due allowance for 
time and circumstance, but with the fact before us that 
fear, however great or well founded, is not an excuse for 
the torture and death of the innocent. Some writers still 
seem to have a tendency to admire cruelty for its own 
sake, Dr. Jessopp is not of their number. “Even now,” 
he says, “there is rather a tendency to excuse the atro- 
cities of a bygone age than to condemn them. But let 
who will plead for the persecutor such palliation as may 
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be found, for me, I do not envy the man or woman who 
can think of Henry Walpole’s sufferings without pity, or 
of his cruel death without shame.” Yet Walpole’s end 
was not so shocking as that of some of his contemporaries, 
for he was itted to hang until he was dead before 
the mutilation of his body began. This, however, was a 
favour not usually extended to those who suffered for 
treason. The regicides after the Restoration and the 
sufferérs for the rebellion of 1745 found no such mercy. 
Like most other really good books, this volume contains 
many facts worth knowing which do not directly relate 
to the matters on hand. Those who want information 
about buatards, army chaplains, pigeon matches, or that 
most notable scou l, Richard Topeliffe, of Somerby, 
near Gainsborough, will find useful information in Dr. 
Jessopp’s pages. 


Chesterfield's Letters. A New Edition. 2 
& Co.) 

Mr. C. 8. Carry has done good service to the lovers of 
English literature by editing a new issue of Lord Chester- 
field's Letters to his Son, wizh notes elucidating points of 
obscurity, arising for the most part from passing allusions 
to persons and events long sinee forgotten. He has 
added, where neceseary, terse and brief translations of 
the many French, Latin, and Italian quotations with 
which the fashionable nobleman so freely interspersed 
his correspondence. The biographical notice of Lord 
Chesterfield prefixed to these volumes is just what is 
required as an introduction to such a work, though the 
writer might bave added, as a proof of Lord Chester- 
field’s wit even to the last, the substance of his will, so 
far as regarded his house in Mayfair, which he left to 
his successor in the title with an amusing reversionary 
clause, on certain conditions, in faveur of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. The account of Lord Chester- 
field’s relations with the /iterati of his time, imeluding 
Pope, Gay, Arbuthnott, Voltaire, and Dr. Johnson, is as 
remarkable for its brevity as for its completeness. 


We have just received Part XI. of Mr. Helsby’s 
valuable edition of Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 


vols. (Tegg 


Tas Campew Soctpry.—The annual report of the 
Ceuncil, presented to the members at the general 
meeting on the 2nd inst., contains the important an- 
Rouncement thet the General Index te the first series of 
the Society's publications is so far advanced that some 


few sheets have been already set up. When it is borne 
in mind that this series consists of no less than 105 
volumes, and how great is the number of names and 
events recorded in them, it will scarcely be matter of 
surprise that the index is estimated to occupy 2,000 pages 
(double columns), and that the manner in which it shall 
be printed and the terms on which it shail be circulated 
are engaging the serious attention of the Council. 

Tue Forx-Lore Socrery.—The annual! meeting of the 
Society is, we understand, to be held on Thursday, the 
29th inst., when the cuir will be taken by the Ear! of 
Verulam, President of the society. 

WE learn from the Rivista Buropea that the third 
volume of Domenico Carutti’s History of the Diplomacy of 
the Court of Savoy (Storia della Diplomazia della Corte 
di Savoia), com ing the reign of Charlies Emmanuel IL, 
the regency of Deshiee Joamna, and the greater part of 
the reign of Victor Amadeus II, is expected to be pub- 
lished in the course of the current month (May). 

Tue death of the late Clementina Davies, sister of the 
Earl of Perth, calls for a tribute ef a few lines in these 
columns on two accounts, firstly as having be-n the 
author of a work, full of anecdotes of past hist,y, en- 
titled Recollections af Society, and seeondl|y as th. iast of 





the Drummonds that was born in the apartments in the 
Royal Chateau of St. Germaine, near Paris, which were 
granted by Louis XIV. to that distinguished family 
when they went into exile along with James IT. on his 
abdication. 

A CORRESPONDENT suggests, in reference to “ Huguenot 
Ancestry ” (ante, p. 282), that the name of the present 
baronet of Netherby is Sir Frederie. Sir James Graham, 
his father, was brother to the late Lady Lawson and to 
Lady Musgrave ; consequently, Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
name is one omitted from those of baronets thus de- 
scended. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 

address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
_B.—The 47th Regiment was commonly known at 
Quebec (1759 as Woilfe’s Own, and now wears a black 
worm in the lace as an expression of sorrow for his death 
(Trimen’s Regiments of the British Army). Fladyer 
Street is now covered by the new Home Office. 

R. Wivto.—Latham’s edition of Johnson (Longmans) 
is one of the most important issued of late. For ordinary 
use you would find the last edition of Stormonth’s English 
Dictionary (W. Blackwood) very useful. 

E. B.—The Genevan version of the Bible (published in 
April, 1560) is often called the Breeches Bible, from its 
rendering of Gen. iii. 7, “ They sewed fig leaves together 
and made themselves breeches.” 

FP. R. H. 8S. is anxious to remind those interested in 
the subject of the good work in which the Harleian 
Society been for some time past engaged in publish- 
ing several church registers. 

A. H. C. (Athenzum.)—Hitherto it has been found 
imspossible to trace the authorship. See “N. & Q,” 4% 
S. iv. 435, 569; v. 160. 

E. W.—AIl communications concerning the Folk-Lere 
Society should be addressed to G. Laurence Gomme, 
Eaq., F.S.A., Castelnau, Barnes, 8. W. 

PF. D. thanks W. 8. for his obliging offer (ante, p. 380), 
and will be glad to avail himself of his kindness, as 
occasion may require. 

Y. S. M.—Passion Week commences with the Fifth 
Sunday in Lent (Passion Sunday); Holy Week with 
Palm Sunday. 

G. R. P. (fedon.)—For the custom of conferring 
knighthood on the eldest sons of baronets, see “ N. & Q..” 
5* 3. iii. 289, 313, 376, 439; iv. 14. 

Breiornec. Cont. Owsens.—With pleasure next week. 
A proof will be sent. 

E. Cosnam Brewer (‘‘ Athens, the ‘ Violet-crowned” 
City ”).—See “N. & Q.,” 4 8. xii, 496; 5% 8. i. 93. 

W. E. H. (Kirton in Lindsey. )— Yes. 

R. Homan.—The roof dates from Richard IT. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes Queries ’”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








